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PRICE SMASHING SALE! 





OR EASY TERMS—ONLY 70c A WEEK 


EXTRA VALUE!| NO MONEY DOWN 





Truly the most outstanding 
offer | have given my custom- 
ers in years! Only becauss 
of an exceptional purchase can 
l ell these Noiseless ma- 
chine at the sensationally 
low price of $37.85 (cash) or 
on easy terms of 70c a week 
Each one carefully gone over 
and refinished o that its 
lustre gives it the appearance 
of a brand new machine cost- 
ing over three times as much 
1 ‘ mira orig selling price 
or this Underwood was $1 
It’ ent to you in Underwood packing box 


with Underwood book of instructions on care 


and operation, 


A NOISELESS MACHINE 


! Provides 
For thos« 
home or 
mechan- 
clatter 


aid to better 


Latest achievement in typewriters 
writing perfection with SILENCE. 
who the advantage f a quiet 
rflice his Underw Noisele 
eliminates the hattering 
many 1 
thinking, 
te, j uracy This typewriter 
disturbs no one, for it is almost impossible to 
hear it operate a few feet away. You get all 
the features of an Underwood PLUS Noiseless 
typing. 


FIRST CHOICE oT YPISTS 


OVER 5,000,000 UNDERWOODS NOW IN 


want 
ood's 
ism nerve 
mmon model 


because t all s clear reduces 


mprovea ac¢ 


USE! Recognized as the finest, strongest 
built! Here is an office size Underwood with 
late modern features that give you SILENT 
TYPING. Has all standard equipment—key- 
board, color back spacer, automatic re- 


verse, tabulator, et« THERE IS NO RISK! 
SEE BEFORE YOU BUY ON MY 10 DAY NO 
OBLIGATION TRIAL PLAN. If you wish 


end the machine back at my expense. 


WIDE 14” CARRIAGE MODELS 
Wide carriage machines for government reports, large 
office forms, billing, ete., only $3.00 extra with order. 
rakes paper 14” wide, has 12” writing lin A Real Buy 


in a Rebuilt Underwood Noiseless! (Sex 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Chicago, I, 


231 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1024 








Coupon.) 


231 


10 


CAUTION! FOR QUICK SHIPMENT GIVE OCCUPATION AND REFERENCE 


Name 


City 


€ 


t 


St., Chicago 


easy term price 


Carriage 


Typewritten Signature not acceptable 


mn 
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$4 
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ROLL-A-WAY SECRETARIAL 
TYPEWRITER STAND 


Two Wings. 
Correct 
Working 
Height. 
All Metal. 
Mounted on 
casters, can 
be moved by 
touch of 
finger. 
For those who have no typewriter stand or handy 
place to use a machine, | make this special offer 
This attractive stand that ordinarily sells for 
$4.85 can be yours with Underwood for only 
$3.00 extra-—payable 25¢ a month. Quality built. 
Note all its convenient features. (See ( oupon, ) 


carri 


ot 
}. Chicago) fer ten days’ trial. If I keep it, I will pay $3.00 ¢ | 
1.85) is paid. If I am not satisfied I can return it express o 2 
ize ($3.00 extra) eo” t 
o t 
¢ 

ei? g 
ra t 
AGC... ncccosccccccvese o~ Check for § 
o typewriter r] 

o stand (25¢ a 
sssceesseeeeeens eo” =. .month until $3.00 ff 
o is paid). Stand sent g 

ee State o receipt of first 
ses ceee Tens ten ne aneeneenneaeerneenneeeen mpeenacnennacttonatio tag, Paymenton Underwood, & 
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Mfrs. Orig. 
Selling Price 


$125.0 


10-DAY TRIAL 


Easy Terms—10c A Day 


No obligation. See before you buy on wide 
open 10 day trial. Pay no money until you 
test, inspect, compare, and use this Under- 
wood Noiseless. Judge for yourself without 
hurry and without risk. When you are con- 
vinced that this is the biggest typewriter bar- 
gain you have ever seen, then say, ‘‘I’ll Buy.” 
Send only 70¢c a week or $3.00 a month until 
term price of only $41.85 is paid. Try it first, 
enjoy a full 10 days’ steady use. THERE IS 
NO RED TAPE OR INVESTIGATION—MY 
OFFER IS EXACTLY AS I STATE IT. 


2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


I back this machine with my personal 2-yr. 
guarantee that it is in A-d condition in every 
respect—that it will give first class service. 
Over 30 years of fair dealing and my 200,000 
satisfied customers prove the soundness of 
my golden rule policy and prove that dealing 
direct with me saves you money. 


Complete Course 
in Touch Typing 





A complete home 

study course of fa- 

mous Van Sant 

Touch Typing sys- 
tem. Learn to type quickly and easily. Care- 
fully illustrated. Written expressly for home 
use, 


mum MAIL COUPON NOW: Limited Quantity on Salt! 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, Dept. 1024 
W. Monroe 
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Kiwanis Is Grateful To The 
Newspapers of The United States and Canada 


HE observance of National Newspaper Week provides Kiwanis International 


with an opportunity to express its sincere appreciation to the daily and 


weekly press of two great Nations. 

In 2180 communities Kiwanis clubs are carrying on worthy civic programs 
and welfare activities. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, leading business, profes- 
stonal and agricultural men are united for service to mankind and the safe- 
guarding of Democracy. 

Yet without newspaper cooperation, the fine Kiwanis record would fall 
short of full achievement. Ever since 1915, when Kiwanis was founded, news- 
papers have promoted and encouraged the service program of the organization. 

Civic leadership in Kiwanis is conscious of the seriousness of the times. 
Freedom of the press has too long been taken for granted. Fortunately the press 
of our two countries still prints the truth about men and events. Kiwanis sees in 


the vigilant service of today’s newspapers a safeguard for the ideals of Democracy. 
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Visible Standard Record System 










Now is a good time to 
get club records in 
order for the begin- 


ning of the new year. 
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KIWANIS 


ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 
THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute METHOD 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 


Visible Attendance and Member’s Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- PRICES COM PLETE 


PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 





Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided UNIT No. 2 - 8... For Clubs 
for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. with up to 50 Members... $13.00 
It includes all the forms required by your club. UNIT No. | - 8... For Clubs 


. with 50 to 100 Members... $15.00 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150... For Clubs 


@ Easy to installi—simple to operate. @ Both sides of cards are visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members __.... $23.00 
@ It is compact—lightweight and handy to No part is covered. NI F Cl b 
. w : r ubs 
-~ , 2 @ Many other special features that add to U Ag Pag M a b $25 itt) 
@ It is permanent, mechanically ‘‘fool- its convenience and utility; it is flexible; wi ° CMDESS........PAeDo 


proof''—will not wear out or get out of blank cards upon which you can make any 


ae : x special form to meet your local require- . 2 R _— 

@ Cards are inserted or removed without ments can be secured. NO EXTRAS TO BUY 
changing alphabetical sequence. 

@ No card can be lost, mislaid or misfiled. @ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis 


emblem stamped in gold leaf on the All equipment necessary including hinges, hang- 


@ A single visible card carries all informa- ul 
ine Gh Gath Guenter. cover, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 
@ Colored signals enable close supervision. @ These Units were selected after careful forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 
@ Cards lie back without being held—per- investigation as best fitted for practical dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 
mits operation with one hand. Kiwanis use. — sai ; —— ‘ 


at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


(All Prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
Specify Membership When Ordering. 


Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon 
Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set 
of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 











MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 
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‘Every season hath its pleasures; 
Spring may boast her flowery prime, 
Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 
Brighten Autumn’s sob’rer time.” 
~MOORE 
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By Karl Detzer 


Seeking the answers I went to Milwaukee, for several days; 


LD Dan Hoan was mayor of Milwaukee for 24 years. 

A socialist, he made no effort to foist socialism on his 

city of 586,000 people. He was an excellent mayor, 
honest, courageous, independent. His administration was ab- 
solutely free from scandal. Milwaukee’s fire, police, water and 
public works departments were among the nation’s best, its 
traffic was the safest in America. Its taxes were low and 
fairly distributed; its labor policy was enlightened ; its bonded 
indebtedness was infinitesimal. 

Hoan’s key appointees were trustworthy and long-experi- 
enced. His non-partisan political machine was well-oiled and 
high-geared, rolling smoothly on the momentum of 24 years 
in office. It had the blessing of all labor unions, the powerful 
LaFollette faction, farmer-laborites, non-partisan leaguers, 
many a rich industrialist, the working classes in general and 
the Socialist party in particular. 

Dan Hoan was one of America’s most astute politicians, one 
of the world’s most able municipal leaders. He was sitting 
pretty. He had Milwaukee by the tail. 

Up tor re-election in the spring of 1940, he was unmerci- 
fully beaten by a slender, smiling attorney of 32 who looks 25, 
who had no organization, no army of payrollers, no political 
faction behind him, no experience as an administrator, not 
much money, little at which to point with pride, absolutely 
nothing to view with alarm, not much of anything, in fact, 
except vouth. 

This newcomer’s uame is Carl Zeidler and it’s a name to 
watch in the next ten years on the American political scene. 
Zeidler did the impossible by beating Dan Hoan by 12,000 
yotes; Wisconsin wonders uneasily what he will do next: 
both its senators feel uncomfortable when he is mentioned 
and even Chicago already is glancing over its left shoulder in 
his direction. 

As soon as the votes were 
counted many politicians asked: 
“How did this kid beat old Dan 
Hoan? What’s the story be- 
hind his election?” 


When they counted the votes up in 
Milwaukee they found that one of 
America’s most astute politicians 
had been beaten by 12.000 votes. 


heard him ntake 


Zeidler, 


speeches, decisions, appointments, saw him greet delegations, 


spent every waking hour with 
lead in song, interview job hunters and city enployees, issue 
proclamations, argue with political advisers. I think I’ve 
found the answers. 

There are three. First concerns Dan Hoan. Astute poli 
tician that he is, he made the fatal error of becoming over 
confident. Second, there is Zeidler himself, an astounding 
combination of ambition, shrewdness, naivety, vigor, honesty, 
100-percent Americanism, and personal charm. But more im 
portant than either of these reasons was the movement that 
started nearly five years ago not in Milwaukee but in Manito 
woc, 86 miles away. There young voters, organizing to study 
local government, began their crusade that swept the state. 

In many a Milwaukee ward and precinct, groups of young 
people about to cast their first votes studied their city govern 
ment, enthusiastically offered their services to Mayor Hoan 
and his political backers. But Hoan’s organization knew from 
long experience that an honestly conceived crusade under 
vigorous but inexperienced leadership can go off at dangerous 
tangents, awaken issues it is best not to disturb, cause plenty 
of headaches in any campaign. 

So the city hall was pleasantly non-committal to the boys 
It said, in effect: ‘“That’s fine. 


Come along and learn the game. Give us vour sup 


and girls. Glad to have you 
with us. 
port... not too actively, understand ... and we'll remember 
you when you grow up.” 


That wasn’t what the youth groups in Milwaukee wanted 


They wanted to take active part, to be in there pitching. They 
had no city-wide organization, no specific program, no 
money, no power, no experience, no voice. They did have 


some eight or ten thousand scat- 
tered votes and a million dollars 
worth of young enthusiasm. 
The offers of aid having been 
spurned by the Hoan organiza- 


tion, or grudgingly accepted at 





P- 
| t ( t good at ore. 
| er ind group sponsors had 
them how much their votes 
much Milwaukee 
their youthful vigor, how they 
h the right of the ballot 
ht to organize All they 
leadet meorne vI ) 
thie i ind the 1! 
t Col 1 to trust 
t youth 
\¢ te { i cl lar. ( irl 
tit He knew exactly 
ters felt, being shunted 
He, 1 had been hunting 
ye tot ke him and his ideals and 
kened one morning to 
the irch, armed with 
ind patriotism, vigorously 
{ it Socialism and _ all 
Striding at their head 
( bovish Carl Zeidler, 
istily in his pleasant baritone 
ec. | ul he wore a bright in 
his sword was a pet 
ty that mowed down opposition. 
Hoan’s cohorts at first tried to laugh 
ller’s bov scouts.” But they dis 
t once that an opponent who 
30,000 of his fellow citizens by 
their first names wasn’t a laughing mat- 
Laughter couldn't beat the fact that 
Jeidier belonged to 25 luncheon clubs, 
| ( CIVI rganizations, and duti 
lly attended meetings There was 
thir funny in his singing voice 
‘ ie Milwaukee had enjoved it for 
uN m the radio, at women’s clubs, 
( CIV organizations, patriotic 
theri n chureh choirs. Comedy 


nl Zeidler’s one previ 


ous tront-pave efttort iwo vears earlier 


im oa tant citv attorney not 
part Hoar organization . . he 
had fought and beaten in the courts a 

vy combination of pin-ball machine 
operators who up till then had been 
con idered 11 vulnerable. 

he citv hall crowd stopped laugh 

widenly d went to work to save 
the b The campaign was_ hard 
fought. often extremely bitter. But it 
\ too late to top Zeidler 
When Carl Zeidler first decided to 
rm" ive i matter of dispute. 
Political es ou t that he has been 
planning tor the since he was eight 
year | his Zeidler denies, but he 
r idmit that he has been “seriously 
considering politics” since his gradua 
tion trom law school in 193] 


s not until one evening two vears 


ago when he was dining with two young 
friends that he decided the time was 


ripe to bring his aspirations into the 


open. The friends had told him of the 
discontent rumbling through the young 
voter clubs, and of the city hall’s inept 
handling of them. 

lead 


“Get in and those 


urged 

“What will we do for money ?” Zeidler 
asked. 
paign on enthusiasm alone.” 

“We'll have to,” the 
“Nobody’s going to invest real 
against Dan Hoan.” 

Zeidler dug into his pocket for $100, 
the other two put up $50 each, and for 
that 
Zeidler quit his job in the 


kids,” they 


“You know we can’t run a cam- 


friends coun 


many weeks was the entire cam 
paign fund. 
city attorney’s office, announced his can- 
didacy, and began to make speeches 
everywhere he could corral a handful 
of people . usually young people. 
“Many times before the primary | 
thought we’d have to quit,” he admits 
now. “We owed everybody . . . printers, 
the telephone company, filling stations. 
Our headquarters’ rent was unpaid. Then 
the 


through. 


first-voter would 


They'd 


groups come 


collect dimes and 





them in to 


turn our 


pay off a tew bills, buy a few minutes 


nickels, treasury. 
ot radio time. 
school kids joined the first 
and thanks to them we held out 


Newsboys on the streets, 
boy scouts, 
voters, 
till primary day.” 


On that day Zeidler ran up such a big 


vote that business and industrial lead- 
ers who had _ secretly opposed Hoan, 
were fearful of coming into the open, 


began to back the boy candidate with 
Zeidler made 879 cam- 


paign speeches in less than three months, 


small donations. 


sometimes as many as 20 a day. If a 


church, scout troop or club needed a 
song leadet 


Zeidler led it in song, and 
his pink face, mouth wide open, white 
teeth flashing, wavy blonde hair rum 
pled, became a familiar sight. He man 
aged to be everywhere, and every 
where was surrounded with enthusiastic 
that 


the personification of 


voungsters. He saw to it in their 


minds he was 
\merican vouth, vigorous, fearless, gay. 

His background was made to order for 
politics. All it lacked was a log cabin. 
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Son of a neighborhood barber, he went 
to public schools, sold papers, worked in 
filling stations, played baseball and foot- 
ball, won scholarships. A Lutheran, he 
worked his way through a local Catholic 
university and law school, made thou- 
sands of staunch Catholic friends, at the 
same time joined the Masons. 
He joined everything else he could 
get into which he felt was not tarred by 
the socialist stick, joined not merely to 
get votes at some future time but be- 
cause he likes to belong, likes to lead 
programs, Causes, movements, crusades. 
As president of the Sunday Breakfast 
Club, luncheon chairman of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, publicity chair- 
man of the Eagles, esteemed lecturing 


knight of the Elks, as a leader in Boy 





Scout and Y. M. C. A. 
ber of the Moose, the Turnverein, the 
the 
member of 


work, as a mem- 


Liederkranz, as 
the 
Legion and the Fox Fur Breeders Asso- 


Steuben society, 


honorary American 
ciation, he worked hard on committees, 
made thousands of triends, long before 
anyone guessed that some day he might 
become mayor. 
Unmarried, he lives with his _ par- 
ents in a modest middle-class home, eats 
luncheon as often as possible in crowded 
quick-lunch restaurants, takes his exer- 
brisk 


crowded streets where every taxi driver 


cise in walks on downtown 
and newsboy calls him by his first name. 
His ancestry is German in a German 
city, and like many others of German 
descent, he is violently and honestly 
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anti- Nazi. 

Before he actually went into politics 
he had won five medals or citations for 
civic leadership. His education, though 
spotty, has the proper ingredients for 
political success. He can sing in four 
or five languages, can quote the Torah 
to a Jewish audience, can name Polish, 
Finnish or Bohemian patriots at will... 
and pronounce their names correctly. 

Most of his talks, however, are for 
100-percent-Americanism and he is 
exactly as proud of having re-estab- 
lished the flag on the city hall staff as 
he is of organizing a new purchasing 
board that buys all materials for sev- 
eral city departments, thus saving the 
taxpayers’ money. He likes to point 


out that under Dan Hoan the flag was 


tions are made under civil service, with 
no thought of political expediency. 

To delegations that troop into Zeid- 
that 


might increase taxes or cause the issu- 


ler’s office demanding activities 
ance of bonds, he can be coldly non- 
On the 


comes positively gleeful over a certain 


receptive. other hand he _ be- 
street widening project his administra- 
tion is doing. Plans for the improve- 
ment were completed the vear he was 
born; ever since then the city has an- 
nounced annually that it was about to 
start the improvement. Here was too 
dramatic an opportunity to let pass, and 
Zeidler ordered the job begun at once. 

His 


each day are for the most part mem- 
that 


advisers on whom he depends 


bers of the young voters’ 


groups 
















''They wanted to take active part, to be in there 
pitching." 

flown only on holidays ; now it flies every 
day to Zeidler’s immense satisfaction. 

He was the first city executive in 
America to set up a municipal defense 
program and offer cooperation to the 
His 
police department to have a complete 


federal government. was the first 
city-wide survey of defense tool ma- 
chines. His was the first fire depart- 
ment to begin training courses in all 
factories in preparation for high ex- 
plosive or incendiary bombs. 

His labor record is untested for there 
have been no strikes in Milwaukee since 
he took office, and he has remained 
studiously away from one strike, in- 
volving defense work, just outside the 


are 30 


cents lower than last year. All promo- 


corporation limits. Tax rates 
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put him in office. He claims no party 
affiliation, has never told anyone how he 
votes in state or national elections. How 

that he 


Republican in- 


ever it is known confers oc- 


casionally with a few 
dustrial and business leaders and honest, 
bumbling right-wing Republican Gover 
nor Julius (“the Just’) Heil at the con 
\thletic Club. 

Although he has been mentioned fre 
Heil’s Zeidler 


doesn’t want to be governor of Wiscon- 


servative Milwaukee 


quently as successor, 
sin. His blue eves are turned on Wash 
ington. He has not vet decided whether 
to run for the Senate in four vears or 
six; at either time he still will be young 
enough to stir the imagination of first 
voters, handsome enough to corral the 
feminine vote of all ages. 

The 


tion 


the 
let him 


“olamor” in 
but 


hear you say so. He 


man has mo- 


picture sense, don't 


can handle him- 
rough-and-tumble, and 


self well in a 


“olamor”’ is a fighting word to him. 


He insists that looks, voice, personality 
had nothing to do with election. 
Standing beside a picture of Lincoln 


banked 


asserts ; 


and against a background of 
American flags in his office he 
“Milwaukee’s an American city, fed up 
on socialist ideas. That’s why it picked 


\nd [I’m 


it American, as long as 


me for mayor. going to keep 


9 


I'm in office! 


“How did this kid beat old Dan Hoan?" 
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NDIVIDUAL initiative, given free 


dom of expression and motivated 
by individual reward for accom 
plishment, is the cornerstone of the 
tructure ot oul American Way ot life. 
On it has been erected our system of 
rovernment, and within that structure 


private enterprise has produced, for the 


t number of people, the highest 
tandard of living the world has ever 


experience d 


The possession of freedom carries 
with it the responsibilities of preserving 
and defending that freedom. If we 


would continue to enjov the benefits of 


private enterprise, we must be alert con- 


stantly to protect and improve the oper- 
ation of that system of government 
which has made it possible. 


Few of us continue to remember that 


in 150 years of our national life, all the 


nillions of people in this country have 


been represented by only 8,124 men and 
women in the Federal House of Repre 
and women 


All of our 


and 1,384 men 


in the United States Senate. 


tates combined have had less than 1,600 

vernors. Only 31 men have served as 
President ot the United States And 
on the 150th anniversary of our coun- 


United States Supreme Court, 


has always been considered the 
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By A. W. Hauhes 


PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE; 
PRESIDENT, CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 

INCORPORATED 

Tell your Congressman in 

Washington how you think 

things should go is urged 

in West Hudson, N. J.. talk. 


protecting arm of the people, had had 
but 70 Associate Justices and 11 Chief 
Justices. 

There are today only 531 Congress- 
both 
Federal Congress, and those 531 


men and Senators in Houses of 
our 
and Senators 


Congressmen represent 


our 134 million people. This means that 
only 4 ten-thousandths of one percent of 
our population make our laws and con- 
trol our destiny. That is an average of 
only four representatives to each one 
million people. 

These figures show the importance of 
choosing carefully men of intelligence, 
experience, and character to represent 
us in the important matters which in- 
the 


and our families. 


volve sacred human rights of us 


If you and I, as citi- 
zens, are going to sit quietly by and pay 


little or no attention to what is going 


— 


5 =p hes 
= sn oe 


on in the precinct, the district, the city, 
the county, the state, and the nation, then 
representative democracy, as we have 
known it, cannot survive. 

The many Senators and Congressmen 
whom I have contacted in Washington 
on various occasions all ask me this 
question: “How can I serve my con- 
stituency if they never record their 
views with me on the important issues 
which confront Congress from time to 
time?” Those who are trying to tear 
down our government make their posi- 
tion known, both in writing and by word 
of mouth and in no unmistakable terms. 

I urge you, one and all, not to forget 
that you have the right, as an American 
citizen, to put yourself clearly on rec- 
ord with your Congressmen and United 
States Senators, from time to time, 
whenever important issues are before 
Congress: and you will find that your 
Congressmen and Senators welcome an 
expression of your views, even though 
they do not always agree with you. 

Intelligent business leaders and own- 
ers of industry are fast coming to a 
realization that it is better for them to 
retain a lesser net profit in order to 
have it more secure. Security can come 
only from a satisfied people in a de- 


mocracy. A satisfied people can come 
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only from fair participation in the fruits 
of the joint efforts of human beings. 
There is a great movement sweeping 
around the world in all countries, and 
its foundation is an urge in the people 
to change their relativity of living stand- 
ards and secure what they believe to be 
their “just due.” 

Unfair employment relations, and un- 
fair division of the fruits of the com- 
bined efforts of capital and labor, lead 
to a dissatisfied people. If, after full con- 
tribution in work, people generally can- 
not have the necessities and some com- 
forts of life, they demand relief. Relief 
necessitates increased taxes. Increased 
taxes hamper the progress of business 
the 
3usiness, long hampered, 


under private enterprise system. 


fails to ac- 


complish its objective. Further in- 
creased taxes lead to more unemploy- 
ment; and that, in turn, leads to more 
relief by government, thus further in- 
creasing taxes. 

In this march of progress, however, 
we must always remember that our fore- 
fathers, in establishing the rights we 
now enjoy, never won a battle watching 
a clock to see how long they had been 
fighting. 

I have the highest regard and respect 
for all honest working people and con- 
sider that a cross-section of the work- 
ers always presents as fine a group of 
the United 


Americans as have in 


States. 


we 


In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
the 
following program will help bring about 


many in management and_ labor, 





"Our forefathers never won a battle watching a 
clock." 


understanding, harmony, voluntary co- 
industrial and the 
preservation of our American way of 
life: 

For labor to remember: 


operation, peace, 


1. Labor must remember that labor is 
its own most important customer. There- 
fore, labor must serve labor fairly. 

2. Labor’s progress in improving its 
position must be at a rate not in excess 
of the ability of our system to adjust 
and absorb it. 


3. Labor must remember there never 
has been and never will be a substitute 
for a full day’s work, at fair pay, under 
We must all 


remember that to have, we must 


good working conditions. 
pro- 
duce; and to produce, we must work. 

4. Labor must not lose its advances 

by making unreasonable demands which 
will not be approved by the public. 
5. Labor, in its own interest, should 
remember that the sins of a few capital- 
ists were visited upon all capital, and 
public opinion—the. “court of last re- 
sort’—can cause this to happen to labor. 
All of labor must watch to see that part 
of labor does not stultify it. 

6. Labor, in its demands, 
that 


of today is often capital tomorrow. If 


must re- 


member under our system, labor 
our system of free enterprise survives, 
this is more likely to be true from now 
on than ever before. Therefore, labor 
should never make demands upon capital 
which, when it becomes capital, it would 
resist if made by labor. 

For capital to remember: 

1. Capital should be willing to pay a 
fair price, in the form of sound adjust- 
ments in employee compensation and 
relationship, as insurance for capital’s 
security and free use. 

2. Capital must remember that volun- 
tary cooperation leads to efficient pro- 
duction, and can result only from fair 
compensation, under fair conditions. 

3. Capital should remember that our 
extended machine-producing industry re- 
quires many buvers—and these result 


from the payment to many people of 
more than the minimum required for 
bare subsistence. Many buvers create 


volume, and volume reduces unemploy 
ment, and thus relieves the tax pressure. 


4. Capital and management. should 


heed the lessons that are so clearly be 


fore us as the result of recent world 


events. Capital must recognize that re 


gardless of what others may do, it 


should make its full contribution to the 
solution of these problems because, as 
free men, it can act today—whereas the 


events in. other great nations have 


proved that the rights of free people 


have been curtailed or destroyed in 
their “tomorrow.” 
5. All capital and management should 


investigate and consider the wage div- 


idend plans of some of our great insti 


tutions. These plans include all loyal 


and regular workers, and the purpose 
of them is to give such employees a 


definite interest in successful yearly 


operations of the company. It is a sort 


of a balance between wage dividends 


and extra dividends to stockholders in 
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years of good earnings, after labor has 
received a fair wage and the stockhold 
ers have received a fair return on then 
investment, based on the value per share 
and the hazard of the business. Some ot 
these plans, established on a sound basis, 
have been in effect upwards of thirty 
excellent results and few 


years, with 


misunderstandings between employer 
and employee, producing fine voluntary 
cooperation. 

6. Capital should remember that in 
telligent self-interest alone dictates all 
sound adjustments to make happy work 
men who have a definite interest in the 
same objective as that of management 
and capital. We are all human and if 
we have an interest in the profits of the 
business then we support what benetits 
the business and oppose all things that 
injure it, not only in the plants but at 
the polls. 

For labor and 


1. Labor and capital must remember 
I 


. ry ~ whined: 
capital, combined 


that public opinion right now is con 


demning much in the actions of some 


ot labor and some of capital. One of the 


most important things for us to do is 


not to misunderstand each other, but 


rather to “separate the goats from the 


sheep.” Let good labor, good capital and 
good management band together in a 
common Cause and preserve our Waly Ol 
life. Each must determine to do equity 





if they never 


serve my constituency 
record their views with me?" 


‘How can | 


as Well as ask equity. The good in bot! 
groups must work hard to cure the bad 


in each group. Those who retuse to h¢ 
must give way 


this 


cured in either group, 


to others, because we in countr\ 


can no longer tolerate men in high or 
low places who interfere with the prog 


ress of a vigorous representative de- 
mocracy. 
Recently an important labor leader 


} 


advised me that my speech on human 


relations caused him to realize he had 
been thinking only of good labor and 
bad capital, rather than the true situa- 
tion of good and bad labor as well as 


(Turn to page 516) 
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A eountry printer had an 
idea and it developed to 
a point where it became 
a formula for big business. 
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by the five previously mentioned cities. 
And here’s one for Ripley: In the whole 
of the states of Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Vermont 
and Wyoming there is not a single city 
which boasts a post office business to 
equal that of this little burg of 2400 
Northern Mount 
Morris has the largest per capita post 


people in Illinois! 


office receipts of any city or town in 
the United States! 

The reason for all this is due to the 
fact that some forty years ago Kiwanian 
Harry Kable and his twin brother, 
Harvey, had an idea—an idea which 


courage, initiative, perseverance and a 
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K’LL bet vou a 

doughnut that here’s one the 

Quiz Kids couldn't answer: 
Name the six cities in the state of 
Hlinois havin the largest post otfice 


business 
Naturally they'd 


then perhaps Peoria, Springtield, Rock 


tart with Chicago, 


1 


ford, and mavbe Evanston—which would 


all be correct, the smallest of them being 
Evanston with a population of 64,000. 
But they'd blow up on the sixth, for this 
little 


Mount Morris, one hundred miles west 


one happens to be the town of 
of Chicago in Ogle County. 

Mount Morris couldn’t produce over 
2400 inhabitants to save its neck—but 
the post office receipts for the past year 
were $463,000.00, topped only in Illinois 








___Mount Morris, Illinois 


Kable, H. G. 


106 North Seminary Avenue 


| 
| Key No. 
| 
| 
| 


1488-Tll. 
DATE OF ENTRY 


|_2=5=26 


| CLASSIFICATION 


Publication 
Printer 


| 
| KIND OF MEMBERSHIP 


Active 





It's a homey sort of an entrance to the big Kable 
Brothers Printing plant at Mount Morris. 


lot of elbow both mental and 


physical, nourished into the big print- 


grease, 


ing business that is now Kable Brothers 


Company. The mailing of the great 
quantities of magazines published at the 
Kable plant accounts for the large 


receipts at the local post office. 
1898 when the 


themselves 


It all started back in 
Kable boys found owners 
and editors of a weekly newspaper in the 
village, struggling along with some anti- 
quated machinery and a rather anemic 
subscription list—but with a growing 
ven for printers’ ink and plenty of ambi- 


tion. After nursing the country weekly 
into a more or less satisfactory state of 
convalescence, the boys looked toward 
the horizon for something else to print. 
Opportunity presently loomed on the 
aforesaid horizon and the Kable twins 
waded in up to their ears! 

Down 
the 
fraternal order known as the Mystic 
Workers of the World. 
this organization sent out 40,000 eight- 


at Fulton, on the Mississippi, 
was home office of a flourishing 


Once a month 


page papers. The Kable boys went after 
the job of printing this paper and to 
their astonishment they got it. When 
they found they had bitten off more than 
they could masticate—without consider- 
able cash with which to buy necessary 
additional equipment—they organized a 
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stock company among several local citi- 
zens who had confidence in them and 
were willing to take a long shot. The 
capitalization $15,000—and 
Kable Brothers Company was on its 
This was in 1904. 


It is interesting to note that after all 


was for 


way ! 


these years the company still prints the 
magazine which launched it in business, 
both 
that magazine and the organization it 


although the original names of 
represents have since been changed. 

A few months’ successful printing of 
their first lodge paper gave the boys the 
idea of going in for fraternal publica- 
tions in a big way. They did just that. 









f yet wees, 
weoryng 
al 





;. 
~ 
peers 


ind au4d UNA AY 


# 
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over the jumps on his farm. 


Before many vears had passed they were 
known throughout the printing world as 
specialists in turning out fraternal mag- 
azines. This was the backbone of their 
business until 1925. About this time they 
decided to branch out into the field of 
general magazine printing and _ today 
finds the one-time small town newspaper 
shop grown into a plant covering four 
acres of ground. 

Some sixty tons of paper a day are 
now required to feed the company’s 
more than fifty presses which print pub- 
religious and welfare 


lications for 


bodies, fraternal societies, service clubs, 


business and professional groups, for 
labor organizations, schools and indus- 
trial concerns. They turn out trade 


papers, agricultural and poultry jour- 


nals, humor and movie magazines, seed 
and nursery catalogs. 

Ot late they've even been working for 
Uncle Sam. If your boy in the army 
expert the 
] 


lid it shooting at one ot 


becomes an marksman, 
chances are he « 
the millions of rifle targets printed on 
these presses. Or, perhaps he’s home 
on a visit from a training camp, after 
filling out one of the big order of fur- 
lough blanks recently completed for the 
government. Among the equipment re- 
quired to take care of all this work are 


ten rotary magazine presses, scads of 


"Ride ‘em Plowboy.'' Kiwanian Kable takes a tractor 




















The old office in the country town 
where that metropolitan idea was de- 
veloped. The two Kable boys and a 
sister were hard at work. 


He's either ''H. G.,"' Harry, or Mr. Kable, but 
he's President of Kable Brothers Company and he 
really presides. He gces to w_rk at seven o'c.ock 
and likes to see his desk loaded with things to do, 


tlat-bed and three huge new 


machines for rotogravure printing. 


presses 


Some 750 people are employed in this 


print shop. They drew well over a mil 


lion dollars in wages last vear. And mind 
you, we're still talking about the same 
little town ot 2400 inhabitants where 


most of the printers, linotype operators, 
pressmen, engravers, electrotypers, bind 
ers, mailers, ete., live in comfortable 
In the depths of the 


1930's. 


homes of their own. 


depression during the Roger 


Babson, in one of his financial articles 


reported that Hershey, Pa., and Mount 
Morris, Ill., were probably the only 
two towns in the United States not 


adversely affected. Hershey manufac- 
tures chocolate bars—food for the body. 


Mount Morris manufactures the printed 
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Below: Last word in printing equipment 
is this new rotary press which turns 
out magazines so fast you can't begin 
to count ‘em. 











word—tood for the mind. From the 
standpoint of demand, the belly and 
brain, for once, seem to have ranked 
with equal importance in the eves of 


the populace. 
Mailing lists are maintained for quite 
(Turn to page 518) 
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FOR THE 
COMMON GOOD 
By Lawrence A. Dierks 


MANA . f Qf AT i. 


‘ 


National Newspaper 
Week, October I to 8.isa 
good time to reflect upon 
glories of a free press. 


“SQ VERYONE who gives thought to 
the subject of freedom, whethe1 
ll it be ot speech, ot press, or Ol 


embly, finds his memory immediately 
up the suggestion “remembet 


it Voltaire said 


(){ course there is no evidence that the 


ttv krench philosopher ever made the 


tatement attributed to him. He 
ive uttered it; but there is no 
record of it in his writings. 
What 1 V oltaire supposed to have 
Here it “IT wholly disapprove 
of what vou sav but will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” 
lt is easily understood why this state- 
ment 1 o frequently remembered and 
iten repeated first of all it is not an 
tract maxim: it is a very human 
utterance It digs deeply into human 
nature The words say to us “Take a 
look at all mankind. Yes, far trom per 
fect! Yet disapproval of another's 
ca esn’'t carry with it the right to 
uppre these ideas. Get dictatorial am- 
bitions out of your head.” 
Voltaire, as a philosopher, knew the 
uman dilemma involved. Disapproval 
of annoying ideas is not entirely un 
‘ t. in fact voicing criticism of 
em even arouses a feeling of satisfied 
dignation, But to support the right to 
ve these ideas given freedom of ex 
ession, is certainly a hardship on any 
one’s emotional and physical nature. 


Suppression is as old as the hills. All 


] 


wethods have been utilized to 


control expression. Hitler’s concentra 


t camps are nothing new. In past ages 
they have been known as dungeons, jails, 
prisons, reformatories, the Bastille, the 
lower and the Siberian wilderness. 





) 


EPARTMENT, G 


ENERAL OFFICE 


The idea has had a bad 
time of it during all recorded history. 
Those to 
threats, banishment, imprisonment, ex 
death 


by murder and legal means. The record 


unwelcome 


in authority have resorted 


communication, crucifixion and 


shows the unfortunate were not promised 


a peaceful sleep even after death. A lot 
ot novel discomforts were thought up 
for eternity. Which proves that most 





"The Nazi authorities clamped their determined 
way of life on the people and the press publi- 
cized this philosophy as the right way to live." 


SAYA 





x "In a nation without censorship the 
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stupid minds have pathological ten- 
dencies. 


It is clear to everyone, of course, that 
the classical wisdom of Voltaire is in no 
way a wild-eyed, ridiculous abandonment 
of 
certain 


common-sense. Civilization has set 


fundamental standards for its 
self-preservation. When these standards 
become endangered, the spoken or writ- 
ten word which would mislead people to 
destroy them must be repressed. 
National Newspaper Week, which this 
year is being observed October 1 to 8, 
is an observance which urges people to 
become particularly interested in free- 
dom of the press. The reason is obvious. 
Most of the of the 


under strict censorship. The peoples of 


nations world are 
Germany, Italy, Japan and Russia have 
long known they read only what authori- 
ties want them to read. In other nations 
at war a censorship, discreet and volun- 
The 


which 


tary, is accepted as a necessity. 


enemy is not permitted news 


might reveal troop movements, war pro- 
(Turn to page 516) 





press has a different job. It is the free 


voice of information and criticism." 
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My Personal Page 
By Ree Fulkerson 


FRUIT TREES 


POMOLOGIST is a man who knows all about the 
science of fruit culture. I am not a pomologist. If 

I were, probably I wouldn’t write this day dream, 
but a pomologist would have a hard time convincing me that 
my day dream, with modifications, could not be made to 
come true. 

From where I am sitting on my veranda, I see in a neigh- 
bor’s yard a coconut tree about twenty years old. It is about 
thirty feet to the fronds and has at least a hundred nuts on 
it which are just beginning to ripen. The street on which | 
live is planted with coconut palms between the sidewalk and 
the curb. These trees are used as shade trees, but the coconuts 
are treasure trove to any voungster who finds them. A com- 
little 
sitting on the turb husking a coconut, drinking its milk and 


mon sight in our town is two or three youngsters 
then cracking it to get at the rich white meat. 


Another street in our town is lined on either side with 


almond trees. Here again in season, the voungsters make 
merry. 

This town was the dream of one man. I was just wishing 
that his dream had had one more angle to it, and that every 
street had been planted with trees which produce fruit. 
Orange trees thrive in all our yards. I was wishing for an 


avenue lined with these lovely trees. At one season they 
would be covered with beautiful white waxy flowers, and tor 
the rest of the vear with fruit slowly ripening into golden 
balls. 

We might have had a Grapefruit Avenue lined with trees 
which bloom gloriously and later hang heavy with clusters 
of large vellow fruit. We might have continued with avenues 
lime trees and even 


lined with lemon trees, tangerine trees, 


the little kumquat trees. All the citrus fruits might have 
been planted to give a big thrill to our winter visitors and 
our large and husky population of children, who could have 
walked along the streets and reached up to pull delicious 
iruits off the trees overhead. 

The city could have supplied hospitals, children’s homes 
and other charitable institutions with fruit, or have sold it 
to the packing houses to pay for the spraving and fertilizing 
of the trees. 

What could have been done with citrus trees could have 
been done equally well with other tropical fruits. The mango 
makes a beautiful shade tree and is loaded with brilliantly 
colored fruit. The loquat, the avocado and the guava are 
lovely in bloom, adequate for Shade and generous with fruit. 

Of course this particular assortment of fruit could be pro- 
duced only in southern California, Texas and Florida, but 
the thought could be carried out any place in Canada or the 
United States by simply using the fruit trees which grow 
well in that climate. 

For the many years I lived in Washington, | marvelled 
at the hundreds of thousands of people who came every 
spring to see the Japanese cherry trees which bloomed around 
the Tidal Basin and the Speedway. And they never bore 
any cherries! I have had the pleasure of seeing the Apple 








Blossom Festival in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, and 
i insist that an apple tree in full flower is every bit as artistic 
and beautiful as the Japanese cherry trees. From my boy 
hood days | also remember that gnarled old apple trees are 
as beautiful shade trees as anybody could want. 

Why couldn’t apple trees be planted along the edge of the 
Wouldn't 


their blossoms be as beautiful, their shade as refreshing. and 


curbstone just as Portland, Oregon, plants roses? 


s the trees we are now using? 


able to tell us some 


their fruit as useful, a 


obec tion 


The pomologist may be 


but if | were a realtor laving out new residential sub 
division, | certainly would plant apple trees 

If apple trees would work, why not also hav street 
lined with cherry trees, that their beautiful blosson 


their fine fruit might give joy to the heart of every child 


and every robin in town? Why not pear trees, plum trees 
quince trees and damsons ? 

lo carry the idea still further, remember how few of the 
bovs and girls in our big cities have the opportunity to go 
out into the woods and the wavsides to gather nuts as we 
small town boys always did. Most of the nut trees have been 
cut down for lumber, or to keep the shade off the crops 

Why wouldn't Walnut Avenue be a 


town? The 


fine street for 


any 


youngsters could gather the black walnuts in the 
fall and store them awav against the long winter evenings 
which are the perfect time for taffy pulling. 

If the black walnut trees could be used. why not the English 
walnut in that part of the continent where they thrive? And 


why not hickory nuts, beech nuts, and in parks and fence 


corners, the hazel nut? Certainly the children of the town 


] 


would call down the blessings of heaven on the men who 


would line city streets with fruits and nuts for them to take 
without the asking. 
The pecan trees I have saved for the last because I wanted 


to tell you a story I heard in the early days of Kiwanis. It 


is so true a story that it will never grow old. 
In a Kiwanis club in one ot the smaller towns of a Gulf 


state, some men were talking of the davs when thev 


were 
woods and old fields and g: 


Lat 


hbovs and went out into the hered 


pecans from the wild trees. These trees had all been chopped 


down, and going nutting was a thing of the past. This group 
of men decided to do something about it. A dozen of them 


began to carry pecans in their pockets. When they were out 


in the country in their cars and saw a likely spot, they 


} 


would 
stop, scratch in the earth and plant a pecan 
One of them was thus employed when a friend stopped 


his car and asked what he was doing scratching in that 
fence corner. The Kiwanian explained to him just what | 
have explained to you. “Do you know how long it will take 
that pecan to sprout, grow into a tree, and produce nuts ?” 
demanded his friend. 

“No, I don’t know,” said the Kiwanian, “but I do know 
that the pecans I am planting will sprout, grow into trees, 
and produce nuts long before pecans you are not plant- 


ing !” 
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“There should be no higher stratum in 


society than the teachers of our children.” 
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WE GET WHAT WE PAY FOR 
By Thurman Sensing 


Better salaries will see 
greatly improved teaching 


in elementary and second- 


ary schools is assertion. 
lr seer to be a rather popular 
pastime lately for both educators 


and emplove rs to discourse at length 
ad 


on the inadequate training given boys 
ind girls by our present day elementary 
d secondary schools. College instruc- 
tors complain that high school graduates 
ire not ready for college; employers 
lain that high school graduates are 

1 uipped to handle the simplest types 
| reading several articles lately on 

t aint, not one mention is found ot 
the very basic reason as to the quality 
oft the training our children receive in 
the public schools—namely, that we get 
what w wave te in education as else- 
\\ rm L the iw ot competition works 
just as well in the teaching profession 
is it does elsewhere. If we want our 
children to receive better training, we 


ust provide better teachers. If we are 


to provide better teachers, we must pay 
tter tea salaries. If we are not 
willing to pay better teaching salaries, 


SECRETARY 


let’s not complain about the quality of 
training received by our children. 

As a matter of fact, our public school 
graduates are probably receiving better 
training now than they have ever re- 
But is it as much better 
doubt 


true that in attempting to meet these 


ceived before. 


as the times demand? It is no 
increased needs the schools have in some 
cases neglected the three R’s; and in 
not attempting to meet the increased 
needs they have not properly prepared 
their students for present day living. 
A happy balance has not been reached 
in the schools of the nation. 

Much study has been given as to how 
taught; and much 


students should be 


thought has been given as to what stu- 


dents should be taught. Methods have 
been often revised and curricula have 
been often revised. Associations and 


commissions and committees, however, 
may work on model curricula and im- 
proved courses of study and new meth 
ods of teaching until they are blue in 
the tace but if teachers are not provided 


who are capable of putting the results of 


such studies into effect, it is just so 
much waste motion and just so many 
voices crying in the wilderness. Their 


work will have gone for naught. 


And still we are not saying that our 


teachers today are not as good as those 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE DISTRICT 


of past generations. We probably have 
better teachers now than we have ever 
had. But that is only comparing them 
within their own profession, and is not 
comparing them with the advances made 
in other fields and professions and with 
the advancement of civilization in gen- 
eral. 

We can probably state, with justifi- 
cation, that sufficient thought and study 
have been given to the tools of teaching ; 
that these tools are ample and adequate. 
Why, therefore, is the training received 
by our children in the schools inade- 
quate? Only “a poor workman blames 
his tools.” 


conclusion that the teachers themselves 


We are inevitably led to the 


are not adequate. When we _ provide 
adequate teachers, then our children will 
receive adequate teaching. 


When will 


being our dearest and most cherished 


we wake up’ Besides 
possessions, our children of today are 
the the 
If we would we could not escape that 
Why, then, are 


willing to trust our most cherished 


rulers of world of tomorrow. 


inevitable conclusion. 
we 
possessions and why are we willing to 
trust the training of those with whom 
rests the destiny of civilization to the 
most poorly paid of all professions A 
manufacturer would not entrust the care 
(Turn to page 519) 
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Top Left:—Tanks near Salem, Illinois, new and bright 
and shiny. 


Top Right:—A startlingly beautiful sight, these 


flares, but disgraceful from a conservation stand- 
point. 

Fourth Above:—A ditch digger in action. Pipes 

will be laid in this spot soon. Note the shocks 


of oats; that's how new this field is; Third above:— 
servicing a well, the men have a portable job that 
fixes things up in a hurry; Second above:—another 
Salem scene; above:—another view of the ditch 
digger (note the line of pipe being laid). 


HETHER we like it or not 
everyone of us is in the oil 
business. 
We may not have any wells or any 
filling stations or even any shares in oil 
But 


anything that happens to oil affects us 


companies or pipe line interests. 


not indirectly but very directly. 


te lar : 


Every one of us is in the 
oil business, whether we 
like it or not. and all 
of the world knows it. 


Anyone who thinks the author of this 


little composition is going to make sug- 


tell of conditions as they 


were, as they are or as they will be 


gestions or 


at 


well it just isn’t done in the oil business 


\fter talking with many, many 


Left:—A typical Illinois oil field scene, before they regulated and restricted drilling operations. 


By Merton 8. Heiss 
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try, there are some things that should 
accompany the claims of greatness. Ili 
nois has not accepted any quota basi 
just go ahead and shoot the works 
let the future take care of itself. Some 
folks have been unkind enough to refer 
to such ‘The American 
that 


Wav” and sort of indicate 


methods as 
when 
things are adjusted and re-adjusted the 
spoilation of natural resources is among 


\merican Way we 
We 


1 7 
those angles of The 


don't want to maintain or retain. 


Right:— 


a service truck ready to leave a Pure Oil depot in the oil fields. 


people who are in the oil producing, re 
fining, transportation and marketing end, 


we have arrived at the very detinite 


COM 
clusions that there are a lot of things no 


still 
about the 


knows about the present and 


know 


one 
more things they do not 


The only sort of an oil story 


future. 
that can be written about supply and de 
mand would be so full of negatives that 
you couldn't find any positives. 

We went down 
Illinois oil fields. 


cently, Illinois ranked third in oil pro- 


into the Southern 


Once, just very re- 


duction, with only two states leading it. 
It has also been seventh. Of course, like 


everything connected with the oil indus- 


did it with forests and oil and wild 


butfaloes and about every- 


that we 


pigeons and 


Wavy of resources 


thing in the 
could tind. So did China. 


One reason we went down to Southern 


Hlinois was to see the scores of flare 
particularly in the Salem field. Gas by 
the millions of cubie feet burning awa 
Strikingly beautiful at night, but eco 
nomically tragic dav or night. We hope 


we saw the last of the great flares for all 


such gas escapements should and could 


be harnessed up and used constructively 
and sensibly 
Wells a few feet apart are, of course, 
(Turn to page 521) 




















Foreign Language Newspapers 


itional Committee setup, there are separate 
| 





, OUR Inter 
Public Affairs for the United States and 
wis that the public affairs problems of the 
t tite litferent on oc 
it ipply to one 
ut f line for the 
' 
What Lidl Iie ihout foreign lan- 
e mm ( ntended to apply 
to t | t t 1 
Unit tat been termed 


Pot of the World, and aptly so. For many years, 


ntrv in Europe, immigrants have poured into 
e early davs these immigrants scattered 
a the eir children were educated in the English 
language in our schools and then intermarried with our peo 
le or with the children of immigrants from other lands, and 
e fuse to the body politic of our nation, to its and to 

l\ lace 


today are descendants of these 
int Che cattering of foreign names on our 


ur polling lists shows how widely diversified 


: 
wiae 


nationality are our people. 
when the tide of immigration turned into our 


larger cities, the fire under the melting pot grew cold. These 


foreign born people settled in our industrial centers and 
egregated themselves from our people. They enjoyed the 
freed ind the advantages offered by our country, but they 


et up the customs, languages and even the thought processes 
countries 


Little Italies, our Little Hungaries. 


nape 


Phen we had ou our 
German bunds and societies, each a section of some city where 
the language, the customs and the manners of the mother 
were continued, and where the younger generations 
intermarried and the old crowded conditions continued. 

itv where there is a large foreign born popula- 
largest department store once boasted of the fact 
that their Any 


gn born customer could shop in her own language. Then 


employes spoke ten different languages. 


the psychology of the situation dawned on the proprietor, 


and he made a rule that under no circumstances could any 
of his emploves speak a foreign language to a customer in 
that store. When a transaction took place in an old world 
tongue, the thought processes of the customer were old world 


thought processes. She haggled at prices, though it was a 
she thought of her family’s income as it had 


one-price store 


been in the mother country, and she bought the cheaper, low 
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By Ree Fulkerson 


priced things to which she had always been accustomed. 

lhe change to an entirely English speaking store was a 
huge success. Every customer had at least one friend who 
could come with her and speak the new language, and when 
she bought in English, she bought better merchandise and 
more of it because she was thinking in terms of her new and 
more prosperous life. 

The easiest way to get foreign born people away from old 
world thinking to the thinking of the American way of life 
is to get them to speak the language of their adopted country. 

The biggest stumbling block in the way of their learning 
the English language is the foreign language newspaper 
which comes into their homes. With no foreign language 
newspapers they would be more anxious to learn English. 
Once they learn the language, they are on their way to think- 
ing and learning to live the American way. 

These foreign language newspapers were not dangerous 
when each different nation, with its own language, was an 
independent nation, but now that practically every country 
in Europe is under the Swastika, the whole picture is changed. 
Now they become possible propaganda carriers of dangerous 
doctrines. 

It is a queer situation, and one possible only in a big, care- 
less, happy nation, that while we are to all intents and pur- 
poses at war with Italy and Germany, yet the German and 
Italian press is free to scatter seeds of discord in our country. 

It is possible that we have been too tolerant and too gen- 
erous in our fancied security. We may have been cuddling a 


wildcat to our bosoms. It is a thought provoking situation. 
Certainly foreign language newspapers are no help to us at a 
time like this, and they may do us inculculable harm. 

* 


HW’ant to know how old you are? How much fun are 


you having? 


Memberships 

NEW members have never been a major problem in Kiwanis. 
There always are men who are intrigued with the ideals of 
Kiwanis and ready to come into the clubs on invitation. 
During 1940 we accepted 24,238 new 
members into Kiwanis clubs. With this 
number of new men coming in, it would 
seem that we would have a fine increase 
in membership for that year. 

This would have been true, too, but 
for the fact that the same year shows 
19,827 deletions. This leaves an increase 
for the year, of course, but it is evident that in this matter 
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of deletions lies the real problem of Kiwanis membership. 

There will always be deletions. There will always be men 
attracted to Kiwanis, believing it to be largely a social organ- 
ization, and then finding that it is not possible to stay in 
Kiwanis just by wearing a button. For this and other reasons, 
we will forever attract men who, once they are in the organ- 
ization, find that they are not adapted to it. But certainly this 
number would not be more than one-third of the deletions. 
The loss of the other two-thirds is unquestionably the fault 
ot the clubs themselves. 

The Kiwanis club which keeps its entire membership busy, 
and watches its attendance records caretully, will have much 
less trouble with deletions. Men who have not been tied into 
the work of Kiwanis. who have not been given an active 
interest in its objects and objectives, are the men who fall 
behind in their attendance. 

The first symptom of deletion is irregularity in attendance. 
When a man’s attendance record begins to get low, he is a 
potential deletion. Since the chances are that this is the 
fault of the club and not the fault of the member, every 
effort should be made to find out what his grievance is, and 
why he has lost interest in the club. 

Prompt preventive measures would unquestionably save 
two-thirds of the deletions in any club and consequently save 
two-thirds of the deletions in Kiwanis International. 

Mr. President, this is a problem for vou and your direc- 
tors. All the time devoted to it is time well spent because 
it will pay huge Kiwanis dividends on the time invested. 

* 
If we would plan our lives as carefully as we plan 
an automobile trip, no goal would be too difficult 
to attain, 


Be A Father 


NO MAN really understands or truly loves children until 
he has become a father. Men may love children, like to have 
them around, and enjoy them to a certain extent, but in order 
to know the real joy of children, a man 
must have one of his own, watch its 
mental and physical development and 
be responsible tor its success or failure 
in life. 

What is true of a man and his children 
club which 


is also true ot a Kiwanis 





has never had any children. A club 
which has never sponsored and built a new club never knows 
the real meaning of inter-club relations. It may have a fine. 
friendly feeling for a club in a neighboring city, but until 
it has built and sponsored a new club, it can’t feel a deep 
interest in watching it grow in numbers and in Kiwanis 


work, and have a proud teeling of responsibility for its 
success. 
Somewhere near almost every club there is a new club 
possibility. It each club would shoulder that responsibility, 
a good work for Kiwanis, but 


doing 


it would not only be 


it would be doing a good job for itself. A father gets a re 


rewed interest in edueation as his son goes through school, 


and a Kiwanis club gets a renewed interest in Kiwanis edu 
cation when it becomes responsible for the Kiwanis educa 
tion of the young club, 

By all means stir up your club to organize that new club 
in the neighborhood. It will not only rouse interest in the 
new club, but will cause a Kiwanis revival in your own club. 
The byproduct will be a cementing of a fine friendly rela- 
tion between the two towns. 


48! 


Lieutenant Governor 


IF HE is not a big enough man to be governor of the dis- 
trict, he is not big enough to be lieutenant governor. 

Too much credit cannot be given the great number of men 
whose Kiwanis loyalty, whose intense 
interest in the organization, has caused 
them to sacrifice their time and their 
money to hold down the job of lieuten- 
ant governor. 

Many ot them have no aspiration to 


be district governor. They take on the 





work of the lieutenant governor as a 


who do not 


them 


matter of Kiwanis duty. But many of 
aspire to the governorship find that because of their good 
work, the Kiwanians of their district insist that they take 
the higher position. 

The point is that almost without exception, the governor 
ship is given to one of the lieutenant governors. From among 
ranks the 
lieutenant 


their new governor is selected. Every time a 


governor is elected, the district has elected a 
potential governor. 

Because of the fact that every lieutenant governor is a 
possible governor, too great care cannot be taken in their 
selection. No man should be elected lieutenant governor 
who has not the qualifications of a governor. 

Kiwanis has been tortunate in having had few indifferent 
governors. This is as it should be. To assure the continua 
tion of this desirable end, the greatest possible care should 
be used in selecting lieutenant governors. 

The same principle which holds true in the selection and 
election of lieutenant governors applies to the selection anc 


election of the vice presidents of a local club. 


* 


“T ran into a Prejudice 
That quite cut off the view.’—Gilman. 


Fitth Columnists 
CANADA is engaged in a great war. The United 


is not at war, but is working on the greatest defense prob- 


States 


lem the nation has ever known, and in addition is making 
every form of war material for its friend, 
Great Britain. 

The war probably will not be brought 
Kiwanis func- 


to this continent where 


tions, but we do have in both countries 


enemies within who are planning sabo- 


tage and other subversive activities 





to retard our war preparations. 
It has never been so necessary for every citizen to know 
these termites within our 


the nature of the activities of 


borders. We should be able to recognize the svmptoms of 
such traitorous activities. 

In the United States the F. 
They are not only willing but feel it a part of their duty to 


B. I. has branches everywhere. 


the country to do the job of publicizing such activities. 
Speakers from this fine organization are available to Kiwanis 
clubs everywhere to enlighten our membership. 

Have one of these well posted, calm, efficient F. B. 1. men 
talk to your club and explain to the membership what they 
can do to help outwit and defeat the foreign agents who are 


working against the morale of Canada and the United States. 








"Give the blind work and play. . 





. and you will be rewarded by seeing the almost miraculous ascent 


from depression to enthusiasm for life."' 


A FAIR DEAL 


FOR THE 


By Louise M. Neuschutg 


Forty-four workshops in 
twenty-six states employ 
blind persons to handle 


federal defense contracts. 


664 NEVEN blind men in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, have com- 
h pleted a defense contract for 
leven davs ahead of time,” stated a 

ecent newspaper report. 
Working at the rate of 75 dozen a 
day, the men shipped the final 7500 of 
» 500 mops for the army to the Quar- 
termaster Depot at Atlanta so much 

ihead of schedule 

Forty-four other workshops for the 
blind in twenty-six states are now en- 


gaged in carrying out government de- 
fense contracts, and are so busy making 
pillow deck 


mops that night shifts had to be estab- 


swabs, brooms and 


cases, 


BLIND 


lished to fill the increased demand. 
‘| he 


Scver, & 


ambition of the sightless, how- 
the 


Today they 


not limited to afore-men- 


tioned occupations. reach 
out into many other fields, even gradu- 
ating from college or university with 
high degrees of scholarship. They enter 
the professions and make good in com- 
merce or the industries. 

But, tor every blind person who has 
or her niche in the world, 


found his 


there are more than ten times as many 


who are unable to eke out a bare ex- 
istence and must either depend on rela- 
tives or on organized charity for their 
support. The public’s attitude towards 
them is chiefly to blame for this sad fact. 
Most people still consider sightless in- 
dividuals as individuals to be pitied 
rather than to be entrusted with a suit- 
able job. Large numbers of them could 


fill to everyone’s satisfaction places in 
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factories and offices, thus becoming self- 
supporting members of the community, 
if it were not for the unconscious preju- 
dice on part of employers in giving jobs 
to the blind. 

There are estimated to be around 275 
different kinds of occupations in which 
blind persons could readily compete with 
the normally sighted, and without ex- 
pecting special privileges because of 
their handicap. For instance: wrapping, 
packaging, labeling, assembling and 
stacking parts, running certain kinds of 
machinery; cabinet work, leather work, 
machine 
forth. 


sewing, typewriting, and so 


And because of their natural tendency 
to be careful, they are considered good 
accident risks. In all their work, more- 
over, they are rated as steady and reli- 
able ; they realize, no doubt, how few are 
the occupations open to them. 

“Preventable accidents in industry 
cause the loss of 2,000 eyes and more 
than $50,000,000 yearly,” stated Dr. 
Thomas D. Allen of Rush Medical Col- 
lege, at the Third Annual Congress on 
Industrial Health, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association. Most of 
the accidents involving eyes are due to 
flying bodies. 

A lime explosion in a steel plant 
where Clellan McMullen was working 
as a mechanic, for example, cost him his 
eyesight. He has been blind since 1913. 
Before that he had not known anything 
about the mechanism of an automobile. 
The first thing he did when he knew 
for certain that he would never again 
be able to see, was to invest part of his 
savings in a second-hand car. The 
patches from his eyes had not yet been 
removed when he took it apart to learn 
to know everything about its make-up. 
What he found out of order he repaired. 
And he did this so well that soon neigh- 
bors brought him their cars for in- 
Gradually he ac- 

the 
auto- 


spection and repair. 


quired a detailed knowledge of 


mechanism of various makes of 
mobiles. Today McMullen is an expert 
auto mechanic and has a garage of his 
own. He uses his fingers to “see” what 
is wrong with motors. 

“T see as much as others,” he says, 
“except that mine are all mental pic- 
tures.” 

Robert W. Gunderson of New York 
City, twenty-seven years old and totally 
blind, is a radio expert of unusual ac- 
complishment. His radio experiences 
were broadcast not long ago on WJS’s 
“Behind the Mike.” The young man’s 


(Turn to page 520) 
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DONT LET FRIENDSHIPS FADE 


WRITTEN 


66 LESSED be letters—they are 
the monitors, they are also 
the comforters, and they are 

the only true heart-talkers.” So wrote 

Donald Mitchell. In 


will be those who retain their friendships 


Grant agreement 


by keeping up their correspondence. 
Friendships do decline if not renewed. 
Letters as “true heart-talkers” keep 
friends from growing apart. 

This is not an essay on triendship. 
The value of friendship to any Kiwan- 
ian, to \merican, is self-evident. 
The 


literary men of the past are interesting 


any 
essays on friendship written by 
in their delightful structure but are un 
needed for the exhortations they elab 
orate. 

If the making of friendships needs no 


advocate, one is nevertheless needed to 


show how to keep them from perishing. 
The haste that attends today’s occupa 
tions and recreations invites postpone 
ment of as quiet a diversion as letter 
1 


writing. All of us recall apologies made 


or received in belated letters, usually 


lame apologies. Timely letters are 
needed to preserve friendships. 
In his essay on Percival, the poet, 


James Russell Lowell says that in early 


life Percival “was an excellent demon- 
strator of anatomy, whose subject must 


be dead betore his business with it be- 


gins.” So letter writing showed mori 
bund tendencies before its physician, 
National Letter Writing Week, was 
called in to restore its health. Letter 


Writing Week is observed as a reminder 
to “write those letters today.” This is 
its fourth successive year. Its messages, 
“Send Happiness”; “Your Letters Are 
Priceless” “Make Folks Happy”; 
“Write today to those away’’—have this 
year been augmented by a more specific 
appeal, “Don’t Let Friendships Fade.” 

Once inertia is overcome one finds the 
process of letter writing easy enough. 
Don’t be afraid to write a long letter. 
Dr: 
that “a short letter to a distant friend 


Johnson’s view 


Boswell reports 


is, in my opinion, an insult like that of 
a slight bow or cursory salutation.” 


In letters to friends one can and 


By Edgar Pp. Eaton 
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a man 
to his 


Here is one thing 
should not leave 
wife. regardless of great 


help she is in other ways. 


What 


necessary, 


should be at ease. activities are 


proving to be interesting, 
and of news value, what there is in daily 
life that makes it worth living, are sub- 
jects your friends would like to read 
about in what you write. Something in 
vour letters will be enough like you to 
remind your friends of what there was 
that made it valuable to you both when 
friendship was formed. 

If there are some things to do, 


in letter 


there 
are al ne thing ‘ ic 
are also some things to avoid, 


] 
Hy 


writing. One tendency that should be 
overcome is the inclination to let one’s 
wife take care of correspondence. So 
many times, a wife must write “John 
joins me... ,” when John ought to be 


doing the writing. Then too, there is 


penmanship. Today there is no social 
incorrectness in a tvped personal letter, 
yet handwritten letters are still a mark 
of more personal thoughtfulness. How- 
ever, a handwritten letter should at least 
be legible, or you may get a reply like 
that which Thomas Bailey Aldrich sent 
to Professor Edward S. Morse: 

“It was very pleasant to get a letter 
from you the other day. Perhaps I 
should have found it pleasanter if I had 


been able to decipher it. I don’t think 


that I mastered anything beyond the 
date (which | knew) and the signature 
(which I guessed at) .... Other let 
ters are read and thrown away 

but yours are kept forever—unread. 


One of them will last a reasonable man 
a lifetime.” 
\ final 


to friends, 


“don’t” in regard to 
—don't delay 

While referring to friends, let's 

the 


country’s service in camps and on ship 


writing them! 
not 
forget younger ones, now in the 
board. There are over a million of them 


\way 


home, they welcome home news, 1n let 


now, almost two million from 


ters from family and friends. It is ot 
more interest than might be supposed 
to let them read the details of life in 
the home and in the home city. Word 
that Jack and Mary are engaged, that 


Harry has received a raise in pay, that 


Helen has a job; or about the city: 


the old brick corner store is being re 
placed with a new building—there are 
endless bits of intormation to be sent. 

It is worth answering the inquiry, 


“Has letter writing increased since the 


first promoted 2’ 


reminder week was | 


Yes, it has. The campaign for letter 
writing goes on all over the country. 
Posters in store windows tell vou that 


it is Letter Writing Week. Newspapers 


carry the messages, Post Offices too. 
School children write letters in English 
classes. Industrial companies keep up 


with far-flung contacts by special letters 
for the National Week. Those who are 
in a position to gauge the volume of 
personal mail that is distributed declare 
that the week is doing its work of pro 
ducing more letter writing, and that it 
does not end when the week is over. 

In that odd quarter-hour today that 
can be spared, it would be well to recall 
a friend to whom you have not written 
recently, and to pick up the thread of 
your last contact with him. R. S. V. P. 
will not be needed on your letter. Your 
example in writing is likely to bring 
you the pleasure of an answer. 

“Don’t Let Friendships Fade—Write 
Those Letters Today.” 
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BELMAR WENT TO CHURCH 
By Thomas B. Tighe 


has dis- 


mall 
that 


town 
many Americans 


news if everyone goes 
have de- 


the 


“ine articles 


tive by church 


land, but the sea- 
New 


ced that the church is the domi 


irts ot the 


it Belmar, Jersey, 1S 


nt 1 tor in it life. Belmar is the 

{ here a lavman’s “Go to Church” 
intended to dramatize the 

| f the church on one Sunday, 

t 1 magination of all creeds 


churches and 
4.000 souls 


with the result that hve 


ue in a town oft 


ing a spiritual harvest on an 


mist 
trangely enough, the harvest is not 
entirely the work of the clergy but 
rather of the butcher, the baker, the 


erocer, the motor car dealet 


und the many other merchants and busi 
rk en who compete on the same street 
every day but forget their competitive 


tances after business hours. 


circu 

It all began when the Kiwanis club 
decided that as a civic group it had a 
responsibility to impress upon the 
itizens that freedom of religion was an 
\inerican privilege—a privilege denied 
n mv nations 

|. Newton Williams, a New York 


lawver whose vacations in 


many summer 


K 


DAST Al VERTISER 


R bt ( 


WANIS LUB F BELMAR, NEW ERSI 
Belmar caused him to take up a perma- 
nent residence when he retired from 


active practice, was named chairman of 
to Many felt 
the event would receive passing notice, 
but 


a “Go Church” Sunday. 


none foresaw the enthusiasm which 
raised Belmar’s campaign above the level 
ot similar movements elsewhere. 


Che 


committee representing Methodist, Cath- 


first step was to call together a 


olic, Presbyterian, Baptist and Jewish 
congregations. It was a dinner meeting, 
held on the coldest night of the fall, and 
would have been considered a success 
if 15 persons appeared. Instead 60 


arrived. The committee members were 


encouraged by the attendance, but no 
one had counted on paving for 60 din- 
his 


plained, and everyone was asked to drop 


ners. financial dilemma was ex 


a contribution into a basket. Enthusiasm 
touched a new pitch when the mayor 
announced that the town would bear the 
cost of the dinner, since he was con 
vinced that a “Go to Church” movement 
was invaluable to the community and 
therefore justified spending taxpayers’ 
money. 

The “Go to Church” Sunday was a 
Attendance more than doubled 


the 


success. 
and seating 
rhe 


the background 


in many of churches 


facilities were overtaxed. clergy 3 


10 had remained in 


because this was a laymen’s movement, 


ISER; MEMBER 


hastened to express their surprise as 
thanks. 
surprising was the fact that attendance 


well their 3ut even more 


as 


was just as good on following Sundays. 
The 
A house to 


committee overlooked nothing. 


house canvass was under- 


taken which would put a_ political 


Pertinent data about 
of 


machine to shame. 
the 


every man, woman and child were re- 


religious beliefs and activities 


corded on index cards, and the cards 
turned over to the churches on the basis 
of preferences expressed. 

stickers “Go to 


Church” were distributed to every home 


Gummed reading 
for display on tront doors and windows. 
A smaller sticker bearing the same mes- 
sage was attached to every package 
Halt- 


sheet window posters appeared in stores 


wrapped in every Belmar store. 


urging people to go to a church of their 
own choice. The local weekly newspaper 
carried a line over its page one mast- 
head to emphasize the importance of the 
story and a banner stretched across the 
main business thoroughfare gave added 
emphasis. 

The mayor was right. The movement 
did mean something to the community. 
The price of the dinner represented the 
the 
town had ever made in publicity, and 


best investment vacation-minded 
anyone familiar with resorts knows what 


large sums are spent for this purpose. 
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The campaign was described over the 
National Broadcasting Company 
Network by Dr. Walter W. 
on his Saturday night “Religion in the 
News” 


stuck their chests out because their town 


Blue 
Vankirk 
program and Belmar citizens 
had been mentioned on a national radio 


hookup. Two nights later Lowell 
Thomas told another NBC network that 
Belmar had shown that the church was 
still the strongest influence in the nation. 
Big city newspapers devoted feature 
articles to the campaign, treating it as 
important news because it had not died 
the morning after the churches were 
filled to overflowing, but had grown in 
scope with each passing week. Church 
magazines accepted articles from local 
clerics explaining the campaign. Another 


Hill, in- 
cluded the story in his broadcast and 


radio commentator, Edwin C 


soon inquiries began to arrive asking 
for details on the plan. 

The campaign is still bearing fruit. 
Out of it have developed weekly com- 


munity meetings for men-——and women 


—who because of business duties or 


other reasons cannot join a Kiwanis 
club or the Woman’s Club. Motion pic- 
ture equipment costing nearly $500 has 
been secured through donations and 
entertaining and instructive programs 
are provided for the entire community 
in the churches. 

Belmar Kiwanians recognized the 
value of the campaign. Mr. Willams, 
now in his eightieth year, was designated 


1940.” 


While the award honored many services 


as the “Outstanding Citizen of 


he had performed for the community 
over a long period of vears, it was the 
“Go to Church” campaign which con- 
that he 
should be the recipient of the solid gold 


vinced his fellow townsmen 
charm which goes with the title. 
the 
been received from nineteen states and 
the 
publicity 


Inquiries regarding plan have 
Canada as a result of 
this 
sponsored event which enabled the Bel- 
the New 

1940 for 


Dominion of 


received on Kiwanis- 


mar club to receive Jersey 


achievement award for clubs 
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in its class. Many of them are from 
Kiwanians who have decided to under- 
take a similar plan in their communities. 
Daniel E. Taylor, 


Washington, 


Rev. Kiwanian 


of Raymond, wrote that 


his club had formed a Committee on 
Support of The Churches, and asked 
that details be sent “since this is a new 
committee in our club and one that is 


trving to find its place of usefulness.” 
North 


Methodist cleric asked for details, stating 


From Four Oaks, Carolina, a 
that “I have a group of laymen who are 
interested in launching just such a move- 
ment in our little town.” 

Response was not confined to Kiwan- 
ians. The Rotary Club in Wilmington, 
Ohio, asked for information, stating it 
such 


was sponsoring a campaign and 


hoped to equal the results obtained in 


Belmar. Rotarians in Grand Ledge, 
Michigan, also exhibited interest. The 
Methodist clergyman in Broken Bow, 


Oklahoma, reported that his Ministers’ 
\lliance was so impressed with the plan 


that they too, wanted to undertake it. 


THE CHALLENGE OF LOYALTY DAYS 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON 


Kiwanians are privileged 
to set examples to people 
of whole community when 
they observe these’ Days.” 


HESE days are challenging men 
to loyalty. 


challenged 


All citizens are being 
in every department of 
life to be loval so that the principles and 
ideals which we cherish might be pre- 
served for us and for our children. 
Among the official programs adopted 
for Kiwanis clubs in 1941 is the observ- 
October 4-5. 


It is a challenge to us to manifest our 


ance of “Loyalty Days,” 


lovalty to the churches and their spiritual 
aims by our interest and attendance at 
a synagogue or church of our choice on 
dates. 
Days” challenge us likewise to 


one ot these These “Loyalty 
awaken 
the entire community to a like expres- 
sion by the attendance of all citizens at 
a house of worship. 

This observance is directed annually 
hy the National Committee for Religion 
and Welfare Recovery, Lincoln Build- 


ing, 60 E. 42d Street, New York, New 


By Rev. Philip E. Auer 


TRUSTEE AND CHAIRMAN: SPECIAI 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN THEIR SPIR 


York. 


tions will gladly be furnished by writing 


Literature and detailed sugges 


the above address. 


Your 


Support of Churches can render 


club and your Committee on 
a real 
community service by accepting the chal- 
lenge of “Loyalty Days.” There are 
many ways by which vou can help to 
put the program into effect. 

1) Ask your mayor to issue a procla- 
mation encouraging the attendance of 
the 


church of his choice on these days. 


every citizen in synagogue or 


Re- 


mind him that it is a national observ- 


ance. 

2) Chairmen of district committees 
may get in touch with state governors 
or premiers of provinces urging a like 
proclamation. 

3) Urge vour local newspaper to co 
operate by printing an article or two 
urging worship on these davs. Many 
business concerns will be willing to in- 


clude an extra line in their weekly 


advertisement: “Come to Church on 
Loyalty Day.” 
Window cards, a page or half page 


in the newspaper, sponsored by your 


INTERNATIONAL 
TUAI 


AIMS 


club, will directly call the attention of 


the entire community to the observance. 


4) The codperation of movie houses 


and the radio may be solicited 


5) Urge every Kiwanian to use his 


personal influence with his family and 
friends urging their attendance and 
interest. 

6) Contact your Ministerial Associa 


tion and seek their cooperation in ever\ 
way possible. 

7) Call a meeting of vour club com 
mittee and make definite plans of 
activity. 
for 


Remember “Loyalty Days” are 


the entire community. It is a challenge 
to prove that we not merely talk about 
our support of the churches and _ their 
spiritual aims, but we prove the sincerity 
of our words by our actions. 

The program of the churches rightly 
belongs to our national defense program. 
Religious and moral strength is nece 
sary for any nation to long prevail. 
this 


service to 


History proves time and again. 


Render a_ real your com- 


munity and your nation by accepting 
the challenge of “Loyalty Days.” 








OOK " ver! The next time your 
Kiwanis Club meets, or you visit 

ther club, take a few minutes 

t up the group—and do it im 
rtially—just as you would if you 
n't known and closely associated 


th Jim, George, Mac, Bill and Shorty 


for the past five, ten, fifteen or twenty 
( 

You'll get a shock because you will be 

ng at group of “old men”—old 

n the ern meaning of the term. 

hey will have gray hair, or little at all, 

ictically all of them wear glasses, 

“dewlaps” hang pretty low, their 

elevation akes it difhcult for 

tive to cross then legs and above all 


they want to settle down in a com- 


' 1 
tort | } Tt 
Liic 4 «ili 


and enjoy a cigar or pipe 


ivbe snatch a little nap while the 


peaker talks about the “izzness of the 


ke "« Ik at 


Somehow 


If you don’t believe it some 
photographs of such groups. 
or other a picture seems to bring out 
“age” tones and it takes youth to stand 
out in a group picture as vital, young 
and full of life. 

All right! Keep your shirt on! Don’t 


I’m one of 


shoot until I give the signal. 
the “old 


about and I know that they are all the 


men” we have been talking 


ANCIENT 





By L. &. Stacy 


CLUB 
YORK 


KIWANIS 
NEW 


PAST PRESIDENT 
F NIAGARA FALLS 


Here is a plea for young 
blood in the clubs where 
age averages are getting 
to be just a little high. 
“salt of the earth’—everyone. They'll 
never be duplicated in Kiwanis and they 
have done a marvelous job in the past 
twenty-four years—but they can never 
do it again—not in a million years. 

And yet, when we stop to think about 
it, we realize that Kiwanis is still in the 
“pioneer” stage—and always will be. 
Times, conditions, customs, politics, so- 
ciety—EVERYTHING—have changed so 
much that we will continue as pioneers, 
and to blaze new trails, or we will be dis- 
carded and fall by the wayside. 

And to do that job we need young 
men—enough of them to bring the aver- 
age age down to forty—a little less if 
we can. That means picking out some 


up-and-coming young chaps _ between 
thirty and forty and bringing them in to 
the club. There are plenty of eligibles 
in every community—and don’t worry 
too much about the ability of the “young 
fellow” to his dues and luncheon 


fees. He’ll take care of that if you make 


pay 
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“Then give the youngsters a chance to do 


things—let ‘em go. 





MARINERS 


a Kiwanian out of him. 

Then give the youngsters a chance to 
do things—let ’em go. They can’t get 
far off the track with the back log of 
conservative members watching and 
checking everything they do. But you'll 
be surprised, and delighted, at their un- 
dertakings and proud of their accom- 
plishments. You and I are too old to 
have the fire and imagination of youth— 
too conservative—not willing to take a 
chance—we want to play safe and save 
our reputations—so we must have the 
the 


enthusiasm and spirit which go with 


leaven of youth and inspiration, 

it to keep Kiwanis on the upgrade. 
O.K.—we all agree. But do we? Look 

You'll 


who are comparatively new in your club 


"em over again. see some men 
—are you using them? Or are they kept 
on probation so long that they get fed 
up with the “stuffed shirts” and drop 


out—saying that they can’t see anything 


to Kiwanis? 

Yes, I guess that is about the way 
we do it. When the president makes up 
his committees for the year what does 
he do—he plays safe—he picks out all 
the old “wheel chair” veterans and puts 
Just 
because they are conservative, sound, 

(Turn to page 523) 


them at the head of committees. 
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NEW BOARD MEETS 


MEETING of 


Board ot 


the International 
Trustees was held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, on August 8 and 9, 1941. Those 
present were Charles S. Donley, Presi- 
dent; Mark A. Smith, Immediate Past 
President; Charles B. Holman and Fred 
G. McAlister, Vice-Presidents; Donald 
B. Rice, Treasurer; Philip E. Auer, 
Ralph C. Barker, Frederick M. Barnes, 
W. D. Cotton, Ben Dean, Charles S. 
Dudley, David H. Elton, James P. Gal- 
lagher, J. Hudson Huffard, R. George 
McCuish, E. B. Stahlman, Jr., and Guy 
H. Vande Bogart, Trustees; George W. 
Kimball, Roe 
Fulkerson, Editorial Writer. 
From the report of the Finance Com- 


Acting Secretary; and 


mittee, of which Ben Dean is chairman, 
the recommendation was approved that 
the Atlanta Convention surplus be add- 
ed to the Convention This 
was in line with an approved recom- 
mendation that the surplus from each 


Reserve. 


International convention be added to the 
Convention Reserve and that any deficit 
from future conventions be taken from 
this reserve. Approval was given for 
the purchase of a Burroughs Typewriter 
30o0kkeeping Machine. Approval was 
given of the recommendation that the 
Atlanta 


mimeographed and be made available to 


Convention proceedings — be 
those desiring them. 

Report of former Treasurer Wolcott 
as of June 30, 1941, was accepted as 
were the minutes of the June Board 
meeting. 

Requests were granted to change the 
name of the Kiwanis Club of Baden, 
St. Louis to Club of North 
West St. Louis and the Kiwanis Club 
of Cannonsburg, 
Club of 


Approval was given of the President’s 


Kiwanis 


Pennsylvania to Ki- 
wanis Cannonsburg-Houston. 
appointments to the Executive and Fi- 
nance Committees, as follows: E.recu- 
Committee—Charles S. Donley, 


Frederick M. 


tive 


Chairman; Barnes, Ben 


Dean, Fred G. McAlister, Donald B. 
Rice, Mark A. Smith, E. B. Stahl- 
man, Jr. Finance Committee—Ben 


Dean, Chairman; Donald B. Rice, E. B. 
Stahlman, Jr. 

Approval was given to the President’s 
appointments to the other board com- 
mittees. 

Official registration figures for the At- 
lanta convention were given as follows: 





Men: 3,354; Women: 1,970; Total :5,324. 
Existing Policies and Procedures for 

the General Office were approved. 
Approval was given of the recom- 

mended objectives for the Administra- 


President Charles S. Donley as he 
presided at Board Meeting in Chicago. 


International 


tive Year 1941-1942 and of the Admin- 
istrative Theme (published in the Sep- 
tember issue of the magazine.) 

It was decided that the International 
Committee on Business Standards give 
consideration again this year to the pro- 
Rule Week. 

The matter of changing the name of 
the Pub- 
licity and other changes where neces- 
the 
relations 


motion of Golden 


International Committee on 


sary to make uniform use of the 


terminology public was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Laws and 
Regulations to prepare necessary amend- 
ments to the International By-Laws for 
reference to the Council. 

Surveys were ordered made of Den 
ver, Colorado; Portland, 
attle, Washington; 


British Columbia, for the 


Oregon: Se- 


and Vancouver, 
1943 conven 
tion. 

The recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on History that the date and place 
of the first convention be considered 
as May 18, 1916, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and that in the history it be so desig- 
nated was adopted. Approval was given 
of the general idea that the history be 
prepared, published and made avail- 


able at the Cleveland Convention. 

An amendment to the Standard Form 
for District By-Laws submitted by the 
and 
was approved by the board to be sub- 


Committee on Laws Regulations 
mitted to the Council, as follows: 

Article X, Section 8. After 
word “club” the words “of 


district” so that the section as amend- 


the 
insert the 


ed shall read as follows: ‘Section 8&. 
Elective officers, the Secretary, and Past 
Governors of the district, who are still 
members of a Kiwanis club of the dis- 
trict shall 


conventions.” 


be delegates-at-large to all 


The report of the Membership Com- 
mittee of the board, urging special at- 
tention to membership figures in 1942 
on a basis that the club is a function- 
ing agency in the community equipped 
to carry through in all community serv- 
the 


recommendations 


ice for 


adopted. 


programs 
Other 
attention to 


emergency, was 
in- 


cluded re-affiliation of 


former members, a_ special study of 


privileged membership and military 
service members. 
Recommendations of the Committee 


on Organization Structure were ap- 


proved as follows: that certain changes 
be made in the elections procedure as 
recommended by the Elections Commit- 
tee Chairman at Atlanta; that approval 
be given of the President’s suggestion 
that the following special International 
committees be continued—Citizenship, 
Support of Churches, and Achievement 
Reports—and that the Resolutions Com- 
mittee be made a special committee in 
the same category as other special com 
mittees. 


A report of the board Committee on 


Training of Kiwanis Leaders was 
adopted, which report asked that the 
leadership training program be stream- 


lined and that the physical aspect of 


the agenda be made attractive. 


Meetings 


more 


which heretofore have been 


will be desig- 


called “Training Schools” g 
nated as “Organization Conferences.” 
Ohio District’s that a one- 


1942 
at the time of the International conven- 


request 


day district convention be held in : 
tion, was approved. 

Dates of June 14 to 18 for the In- 
ternational convention in Cleveland 
were approved. 

Dates of 


International Council 


for the 
were approved. 


November 5 to 8 
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SHORT SHOTS 





90 AND GOING STRONG 
Professor Walter B. Bartlett, song 


ler out in 


len Martinez, California, is 
O%) vears of age, is hale and hearty and 
carries on his song leading duties with 
enthusiasm and energy. The club cele- 

ited a day in his honor in July. He 

is been a member of the Martinez club 
for 14 years and has a perfect attend- 
ance record tor that pel iod. He has been 


leader since joining the club in 


SELLERS MAKES SEP 


1? 


Poo Perfect Crimes” is the title of 


an extremely interesting article in the 
\ugust 30 issue of the Saturday Eve 
ning Post with Kiwanian Clark Sellers 
of Los Angeles as the person under con- 
ideration, The tamous Allis Chalmers 
trike forgery of recent date called Ki 
wanian Sellers to the front as a world 
on questioned documents and 


gain he came out with flving colors. 


Those who knew Clark Sellers were 
convinced that Richard Bruno Haupt 
man was guilty of the kidnaping and 
murder otf the Lindbergh baby when 
Clark testified the ransom note hand 
writing and Bruno’s handwriting were 
the same. In the article a number of 


Clark’s more tamous cases were men 
tioned, especially those where there was 
world-wide interest. Clark is a_ past 
resident of his club, a former lieuten 
ant governor, and Mrs. Sellers was the 
able chairman of the Ladies Entertain- 
ment Committee at the time of the Los 
\ngeles Convention in 1933. 





What ls Autumn? 


Is Autumn the br 
That slowly falls fr 


and withered leaf 





sighing tree, 

salen , ‘ 

While gloomy sky oppresses? 

No more from mountain top is seen the scar- 
let of July. 

The light now fades and dim appears the 

golden-rod, 


Last flower beque ed to us by summer's 





jlowing sun 

The hilly path is rough as sad we seek a 
homing; 

Chill comes the air! 

Spring has gone and summer now has gone 

With gentle arbutus and snowy fields of 

laisies. 

The memories now of other years, and dim 

reg 


iT€ 


Youth has departed! 


Is this Autumn? Ah m 
Autumn is the time of fruited gladness 


When man and woman prize the past of 


earnest years of work 

When happy children fill the house and 
friends sit at the board, 

When peace and joy and love is I 
through courage of the twain, 


When days are bright through misty rain 
or threat of frosty winds. 

And the blush is on the apple, 

And within the barn is plenty, 

And within the home is fire, 


And within the heart is love; 


CLARENCE M. ABBOTT, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Mass. 


Welcome To The Visitors 


Welcoming speeches come and go, 

How to make a new one ! don't know, 

But this much is certain, whatever is said 
Should come from the heart as well as the 


And whether it’s done in prose or in rhyme 
Or whether it’s sung in three quarter time 
They all boil down to this one refrain, 
“We're glad you're here. 
PLEASE come again.” 

WM. L. MOISE, 
Member, Atlantic City Kiwanis Club. 


+ 
MILFORD GOES FISHING 

When the boys in Milford, Delaware, 
go fishing. they do it in a big way. They 
go out in Delaware Bay and haul in 
three or four hundred croakers and 
weakfish, thereby disregarding Izaak 
Walton’s description of angling as “the 


contemplative man’s recreation.” You 





don’t contemplate much when a couple 
of dozen Kiwanians throw a party and 
take on a boat load of fish. They make 
this an annual outing and who knows 
but that they might invite the Inter- 


] 
| 
i 


national president or the magazine edi- 


tor to go with them next year. 





Meet David, Charles D. Sr. and Charles D. Gray, Jr., all members of the Gastonia, North Carolina, 


Kiwanis club, under different classifications. 


Charles D. Sr., is a past president of the club. 








% 
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SWANIS GOES 70 CWP 


Clean Minds and Strong Bedies with love of country and appreciation of the great out-of-doors 
cannot help but develop useful and valuable citizens. There is no doubt but the results secured justify all 
of the time and trouble and expense involved in the direction and maintenance of these camps. Here is 
shown what might serve as « typical example—the Fresh Air Camp of the Kiwanis Club of Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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Woods, Waters and Sunshine—Counter-clockwise— 
Boy scout reveille at Camp Neyati, Midland, Michigan's Ki- 






wanis project; Camp Director McMann weighing in the boys at 






Camp Nursi Berquin, the St. Paul, Minnesota, project; Plainfield, 






New Jersey, Council Girl Scouts unveil plaque dedicating their 






new camp site presented by the Kiwanis club; the club at 






Henderson, North Carolina, sends such groups to camp every 






summer; a young gentleman, guest of the Kent, Ohio, club 






shows he can do it; Flag salute by Boy Scouts at Long Beach, 






California. Center—A beautiful scene from Camp Kiwanis, 







sponsored by Scranton, Pennsylvania. 









Games and Contests in Camp—Clockwise — Preventori- 
um kiddies enjoying a dip in Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, 






pool; playing baseball at the Salvation Army Fresh Air Camp, 






Minneapolis, Minn.; visiting children of the Hilltop Sanitarium, 






Danville, Virginia, Capital District Governor King baits a hook 






as President Gourley and Lieut. Governor Norris look on; at 
Indianapolis the club dedicated two cabins they built and 
presented to the Campfire Girls; Camp Kiwanis for boys and 








girls sponsored by the Hoquiam, Washington, club; fireside 






chats make evenings enjoyable and mentally stimulating at 






Kiwanis Health Camp, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
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From the Atlantic to the Reckies—Top—Two Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, girls enjoy Kiwanis hospitality; left center—Flag raising at Scout camp 


where Madison, New Jersey, sent 8 boys; above and lower left—They really 
get out-of-doors in the Great Falls, Montana, territory; the complete grounds 
of Camp Chaffee, 25 acres, and a value of $15,000, Troy, Ohio's project. 
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More Healthy Boys and Girls—Upper left—Bob Noel and Nor- 
man Bertrand Griggs both sponsored by the Northern Columbus, Ohio, club 
as Citizens of Buckeye Boys State; left—Camden, New Jersey, did some im- 


— 






portant and appreciated work with these youngsters; above—The Chicago 






Area Conference was held in Kiwanis Woods where many outdoor affairs 






are held; below—Helen Stearns, 18-year-old Camp Fire Girl sent to Camp 
Celio by the Oakland, California, Kiwanis Club. She made this mail box; 


lower left—Scout recreational grounds, Camano Island, with Stanwood, 








Washington, Kiwanians in the background. 
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Kiwanis Health Camp conducted by the Kiwanis 
Club of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; above—This Boy Scout 
cabin was erected and fully paid for through the work of the 
Bessemer, Alabama, club and was presented fully equipped, 
estimated cost $2500; right—Camp Kiwanis sponsored by 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, club. Each Kiwanian sponsored one 


boy in camp. 
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Campfire Girls appreciate what was a4 
done by the Port Arthur, Texas, Club. Here Es, 
they are welcoming the visiting Kiwanians; . 
Below—Sunshine Camp with 41 girls vaca- \ 


tioned by the Cumberland, Maryland, club. 
;™= 





Winners of 1940 Health Con- 
test shown at Camp Brewster. The 
downtown club of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, did a great job, working 
with youngsters most needing 


work and attention. 
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Some Healthy Groups—Left—Promoting healthy citizens 
at Troy, New York; lower left—This beautiful pier was presented 
to a summer health camp by the Framingham, Mass., club; be- 
low—Some sun-kissed youngsters, guests of Lexington, North 
Carolina; center—A Kiwanis Preventorium scene from Reading, 


Pennsylvania. 














above— 










Well Equipped Buildings—Second 





Camp Kiwanis buildings at Erie, Pennsylvania; above 

A Boy Scout headquarters of which the Pomona 
California, club is justly proud; right—The fine build- 
ng erected at Washington, Indiana, and some of the 


Kiwanians responsible for it. 
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Bovs. Large and Small—Greeting the 
scoutmaster in troop's cabin built by Athens, Geo: 
gia; below—"A bunch of the boys" at Lexington 
Virginia. They look healthy and are certainly happy 
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Girls, Bows and Men—Racine, Wisconsin, took these folks ee 
camping; upper right—They send children to camp regularly at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; above right center—Canada's newest 
club, Hamilton East, does a great job with a fine group of boys; 
right—Construction work at the splendid clubhouse in Aberdeen 
Washington. 
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A Cabin and Mere Kiddies—teft—Summit, N. J., gives 
cabin to Y.M.C.A. for overnight camping; second left—Grand- 
Harlem, Chicago, makes some girls happy; third left—Elmira, New 
York, keeps this group of boys busy and contented. 





Snowy Weather—The Lyons, Kansas, Kiwanis club promoted 
this fine Girls Scout cabin. Other service clubs joined in the 


sponsoring. 


All Aboard—A bus load ready for the Mountain Lake camp, 
Bellingham, Washington, which is Kiwanis financed, Y.M.C.A. 


supervised. 


Some Camp Views—Third from bottom, left—Magazines and 
papers mean camping at Milford, Ohio; center left—Front view 
Camp Kiwanis, Ahoskie, North Carolina (President Sessoms on the 
porch); left—Camp Ki-Yi looking toward mess hall. Owned by 
Greenville, Mississippi, Kiwanis Club and Y.M.C.A. 
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Good Food and Lots of It—Right—Outside the camp head- 
quarters at Sioux City, lowa; Second right—Some girls do a bit of 


cooking at Camp Kiwanis, Norristown, Pennsylvania; Third right— 
Members of Ely, Hibbing, Chisholm, Duluth and Virginia, Minne- 
sota, clubs at St. Louis county camp. (Photo from Virginia, Minn.) 
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Swimming Pool—Spokane, Washington, Kiwanis Health Center 
showing new pool installed at cost of $11,000. Underground sprink- 


ling system has been installed. 


Ready to Go—Twenty-six boys from all parts of Lee County 
lined up for a week's vacation at Fort Myers Beach, guests of the 
Fort Myers, Florida, club. 


Healthy and Happy—Third from bottom—Scouts lined up 
for a picture at Spartanburg, S. C.; Second from bottom—They 
feed well and plentifully at Greenville, Ohio; Right—Camp Ki- 
wanis North at Des Plaines sponsored and maintained by Ravens- 


wood, Chicago. 
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Splendid Buildings—Above—Knoxville, Tennessee, 
is justly proud of its Fresh Air Camp. 





A Great Kiwanian’s Legacy—Above—Joe Prance, 
Detroit, First Kiwanian, started the outings at Belle Isle. 











Bove and More Boys—lLeaving for Camp Stevens, 


sponsored by Augusta, Georgia; right, second above-—Boy 
Scouts in camp sponsored by South East Cleveland, Ohio. 





65 Boys and a Cabin—Above—Nashville, Tennessee, 
Picnic for Kiwanis Scouts and Ki-Y boys; right—Boy Scout 
cabin erected by the Kiwanis Club of Fremont, Ohio. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
A SAFE PLACE 
3efore a group of 45 Cambridge Ki- 
wanians, guests and 300 boys from the 
School Traffic Patrols, Past President 
Stephen Mahoney awarded the prize 
winning trophy to the traffic patrol from 
Peter’s School and then heard him- 
self and the club lauded by city and 
state officials on the culmination of ten 
years of effort to make Cambridge a 
safe place for school children. 
In 1931 Kiwanian Mahoney 
to form several traffic patrols at the 


wanted 
public, private and parochial schools. 
He presented his plan to the club and 
suggested that they sponsor the entire 
movement. Contact was made with each 
school and ten boys were selected to un- 
dergo a three week’s training period of 
“traffic directing.” A sergeant from the 
Cambridge police force volunteered to 
help teach the boys the method of direct- 
The club purchased traffic 
At the end 


ing traffic. 
belts, badges and manuals. 
of three weeks training the boys were 
placed at their respective schools or at 
nearby cross streets. The Committee 
on Boys and Girls Work checked daily 
on the patrol units. 
For three vears the Cambridge club 
took charge of this entire project, and 
the schools seeing how the accident rate 
of children had dropped, decided to 
adopt the system. They requested the 
club to act in a supervisory capacity by 
having the club members check weekly 
on the traffic units of the school system. 
In order to stimulate “good service” 
among the children, the club gives a 
trophy each year to the best traffic pa- 
trol, judged by the city and safety ex- 
perts. Decisions are made from the 
reports each month of the Boys and 


Girls Committee. 


FUN AND FOOD 
AT EVANSVILLE, IND. 
The club held a picnic for 462 or- 


phans, crippled and underprivileged 


children from Evansville, Boonville, 
Huntingburg, Mt. Vernon, Petersburg, 
Princeton, Rockport, Tell City and 
Washington. 

Each Kiwanian and wife took charge 
of a group of six or seven children, su- 
pervised the supper preparations and 
saw that everybody had good time. 
The entertainment consisted of a dog 
show; group games and slides. 

At the Red Cross tent a nurse super- 
vised the first aid work of the Boy 


Scouts. 


ONLY A ROSE 
AT PORT ARTHUR- 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 

Over the past 20 years the Kiwanis 
club of Port Arthur-Fort William has 
spent many thousands of dollars on un- 
derprivileged children. 


50! 





Young men and young women of the 
Thunder Bay district who were crippled 
are able to walk and to use their eves be 
cause, in their childhood, the club pro 
vided the necessary care and treatment. 

This reference is due to the fact that 
the club put on a Rose Day, when, by 
special arrangement with the growers, it 
offered for sale a large number of these 
choice flowers. As usual all the organ 
izing, promotional work and time re- 
quired of these busy men were given 
free. The public did their part in buying 
the roses. 

The club has spent approximately 
$20,000 in underprivileged child work 


during their existence in the locality. 


OLD-TIMERS AT 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Knoxville Kiwanians honored — all 
firms and individuals of their city who 
have been in business 50 years or longer 
The exercises were in celebration of the 


city’s Sesquicentennial, in which honor 





The Spokane, Washington, club recently entertained International President Charles S$. Donley. Left 
to right: President E. K. Barnes, Spokane; Mrs. Barnes; Mrs. Donley; International President Donley, 
Pittsburgh; Secretary A. H. Syverson, Spokane; Mrs. Syverson. 




















Above: The Chicago subway was the setting 
of a luncheon attended by more than 150 
members and guests of the Chicago club. 
Speakers tabie, left to right: Avery Brundage, 
former Olympic Games head Robert Up- 
ham, Corporation Counse Glenn Childs, 
vice president, Chicago club: Fred Walker, 
former U. of C. football star; Mrs. George 
Halas, wife of owner-coach of Chicago Bears; 
Red Grange, former Bears and U. of |. foot- 
ball star; Ed Cochrane, sports editor, Hearst 
papers Rear of table, Walter C. Gielow, 


secretary of club. 


Right (left to right): Glenn Childs, vice pres- 

ident, Chicago club; Fred M. Walker, Chicago 

club; Mayor Edward H. Kelly; Philip Harring- 
ton, Chicago, Commissioner of Subway. 


was given to the work of those Knoxvil 
lians who have contributed to the city’s 


] } 
ong } 


istory. 

\ list of 83 firms and. individuals 
eligible for 50-vear recognition was 
compiled and of these more than 55 ac 
cepted invitations to attend the program. 

The old-timers occupied a table in the 
center of the room, place cards bearing 
he name of each firm indicated the seat 
tor it representative The Knoxville 

103 vears old, was the oldest 
Fifteen members of 
the club are associated with 50-vear 


firms and were present at the luncheon. 


FULLERTON, CALIPF., 
GOOD SHOTS 

Sponsored by the Bovs and Girls 
Committee, the Kiwanis Club of Fuller 
ton recently staged a marble tournament 
for bovs of four grammar schools. The 
tournament was according to rules of 
the National Association and 111 chil- 
dren were entered. 

Awards of expensive agate marbles 


were given in three classes, senior, jun 


ior and midget. 
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On the grounds on the final day were 
Don Cruickshank, chairman of the club’s 
Boys and Girls Committee; Art Johnson, 
playground supervisor; Kiwanian D. 
Russell Parks, school principal; Presi- 
dent Colin Baker, Kiwanian Steve Mc- 
Colloch of the club’s Publicity Commit- 
tee, and Secretary Harry Lee Wilber. 

Motion pictures in technicolor were 
taken of the event and these will be 
added to the club’s official reel of 
achievements. This reel is about 500 
feet in length, and portrays many of the 


club’s activities in the past few years. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
FOLLOWS THROUGH 

Having developed its Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Clinic to a point which commands 
national attention, the Washington club 
is now extending its work to include vo- 
cational assistance to its little bene- 
ficiaries after they are physically re- 
habilitated as far as possible. 

The club has established two of its 
wards in the magazine business and 
members are urged to place their mag- 


azine orders with them. From time to 


‘gradu- 


time employment will be given 


ates” of the clinic. 

Kiwanian M. J. Uline who is chair- 
man of the Washington Society for 
Crippled Children, was highly praised 
in a recent issue of ‘The Crippled Child,” 
official paper of the National Society for 
Crippled Children, for his service to the 
underprivileged children. Kiwanian 
Uline’s interest in crippled children be- 
gan in 1936 when he was appointed 
chairman of the Boys and Girls Work 
Committee of the club. He was instru- 
mental in arousing the proper author- 
ities to the need for a new school which 
at that time was located in two rooms 
ii one of the city’s public school build- 
ings. 

\ttention has also been given to the 
social and educational needs of the chil- 
dren in the colored schools. In addi- 
tion there has been a number of braces 
and special shoes provided, hospital 
service and other forms of assistance. 
Entertainment is also provided, such as 
moving pictures, bus trips and outings 
for the children. This is also conducted 
for an educational purpose. 
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NO PRANKSTERS AT 
FREEPORT, N. Y. 

When the Freeport club sponsored a 
Hallowe’en parade in 1940 in order to 
divert the energies of youth from pranks 
that had made the occasion a nightmare 
in previous years, it was decided to 
make the event an annual one. 

The parade was so successful that 
within a week the Parent-Teacher’s As- 
sociation of the village had written to 
compliment the club. Five hundred boys 
and girls participated and music was 
furnished by the bands of the junior and 
senior high schools. The paraders wore 
costumes appropriate for the occasion 
and awards were made to those who 
wore the most unique and original attire. 
Even the band members were bedecked 
in togs made of bags used by dry clean- 
ers. They were cut to represent dress 


suits, on which vests and ties were 


painted in red and white, the school 
colors. The Grove Street School had the 


best exhibit. This school having heard 
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Kiwanians and winners waiting to receive awards in Hallowe'en Parade sponsored last year by the 
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Freeport, New York, club. 


E. Chappell, F. M. Jackson 
and George Mattison, Jr., were in charge 
of the 


den Burr, J. 
program. A large number of 


Birmingham and Bessemer Kiwanians 


witnessed the presentation and the Bir- 


mingham members joined the Bessemer 


luncheon at the conclusion 
Mrs. Charles 


was an honored guest. 


club at its 
ot the meeting. A. Brown 
The original Charles A. Brown Foot- 


ball Trophy named for Dr. Charles A. 





Group of children who participated in the Chillicothe, Missouri, club's poultry project. 


that Kiwanis was an Indian word, had 
eleven boys dress to represent Indians 
and carried a streamer bearing the word 
“Kiwanis.” A trophy was awarded by 
the club for this attire. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA... 
ENCOURAGES FOOTBALL 

The Charles A. Brown Football trophy 
presented each year since 1932 by the 
Birmingham club to the best football 
team in the county was presented to the 
3essemer High School at a special as- 
sembly meeting of the student body at 
the high school auditorium by President 
A. Key Foster of the Birmingham club. 

A committee from the Bessemer club 
composed of President John B. Harris, 
J. A. Davis, principal of Bessemer High 
School; Gordon Vail and the Football 
Trophy Committee of the Birmingham 
club with John Bryan, chairman; Bor- 


Immediate Past President Cecil S. Dickinson, 


Santa Monica, 


Brown, president of the Birmingham 
1932, 


time that year. 


club in was awarded for the first 

It became the permanent 
possession of Ramsay High School in 
1939, having been won three times by 
that school. 


was also named the Charles A. 


The new Football Trophy 
Brown 
Trophy in recognition of his outstanding 
service to the Birmingham club, to edu 
cation, and to his enthusiasm for sports 


and sportsmanship. 


SWINE CLUBS AT 
MONTREAL, QUE. 

The Club of 
through its Agriculture 


Montreal 
Committee is 


Kiwanis 


sponsoring Swine Clubs. 

The clubs are operated under the rules 
and regulations prescribed by federal 
and provincial authorities, which entitle 
the members to certain grants and pre 
miums, depending upon the quality of 
the pigs raised. 

Thirty-one young sows 


were pur- 


chased, prepared and delivered to each 


member of the two clubs formed, and 
in return each member has signed a 
form of agreement in which he or she 





California, 
torch to members of the Student Body of the high school. 


presenting symbolic liberty 




















The high school was furnished with equipment by 
pleting the table arrangements 
obligated to give to t club from the 
first litter, one average female pigling 
it the age of eight weeks, and one 
iverage hog at the age of six months. 
Phe pigh will be used to start new 
clubs in other localities. 
e Agriculture Committee and other 
Kiwantat will visit the members of the 
e Clul t their farms where thev 
iil serve to promote a better undet 
tanding of problems of the rural and 
urban district 


LONGVIEW, TEX.. 
HAVE GOLDEN RULE 
Phe 


nated April 14-20 


Kiwanis Club of Longview desig- 
for a special observ- 
anee of Golden Rule Week and enlisted 


} 


t t ( nad cooperation ot the 
( es and si | 

Va peakel ippeares before the 

( e clu ind other civic organiza- 

tro bring a mie ie of the mean- 

(y ll Rule” 11) thr buat Iss world. 

eake il appeared before the stu- 

dent bodies ot the citv schools Phe high 

pol ored an essav contest on 

What the Golden Rule Means in Busi- 


of the city cooperated in 





we: 


the Tifton, Georgia, club. 
in preparation for a meal. 


Assistants are com- 


the observance and pastors were asked 
to deliver one of the sermons of Sunday, 
April 20, on the “Golden Rule.” 

a. Bs 


high 


Foster, superintendent of the 
had the 
the subject, allowing each 


school, seniors write a 


theme on 
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K 
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Dr. D. E. Douglas, founder and first 
president of the Greensburg club. 
The club has just passed its 15th 


milestone and when it was suggested 
that a room be furnished in honor of 
the man to whom the most credit was 
due for the founding of the club, it met 
with wholehearted support. 

The necessary funds for financing the 
room were secured from the membership 
and from friends of Dr. Douglas. Chair- 
man Raymond Rolfes made a short talk, 
in which he heartily endorsed the proj- 
ect as a fitting movement for the club’s 
15th anniversary. 


Joseph G. Miller, 


Board of Trustees of the Memorial Hos- 


member of the 


pital was a special guest and in voicing 
his appreciation said, “He knew of no 
other way in which the Greensburg club 
could pay higher tribute to one of its 


members than the plan adopted.” 





Kiwanians and Sea Scouts sponsored by Merced, California, have their picture taken after a cruise. 


senior a credit in Enelish. Cash awards 


were made by President Robert Yar 


brough. 


A MEMORIAL 

AT GREENSBURG, IND. 
Kiwanians in Greensburg are furnish- 

ing a room in the Decatur County Me- 


morial Hospital in memory of the late 


WELCOME 


KIWANIS 
CLUB re 





Some of the underprivileged children who were fitted with glasses by West Monroe, Louisiana, club. 


Rear left: 


A. E. Kilpatrick, committee chairman; right: 


President Jesse Heard: insert: Kiwanian W. R. 


Cunningham who did examining and fitting of glasses. 


GOOD WORK AT 
PORT ANGELES, WASH. 


The Port club 


buses to take children 


Angeles have three 


from rural dis- 
tricts to Sunday School. 

The buses have been paid for by pub- 
lic subscription and the generous gifts 
The club has a 


of interested citizens. 


Sunday School Bus Committee which 
handles the operation, repair and man- 
agement of the buses. Fire Chief Clay 
Wolverton manages the drivers and his 
maintains the 


department repairs and 


buses. The local gas and oil dealers 


donate the gas and oil. 


EL SEGUNDO, CALIF., 
DOING THEIR BIT 


lhe El Segundo club sponsored a play- 
ground championship tournament and 
the winners were awarded medals. Sixty 
boys and girls took part. 

In the annual garden contest awards 
were also made to the winners. Colored 
motion pictures, which will be shown 
to the public, were taken of the boys 
and girls at work in their gardens. 
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CHARTER NIGHTS 


HARTER night of the Greenwich, 

Connecticut, club was observed at 

a special banquet July 8, with 290 
members and guests present. 

The presentation of the charter was 
made by District Governor Robert D. 
Pryde, New Haven. The Stamford, Dar- 
ien, New Canaan, Norwalk and West- 
port, Connecticut, clubs acted as spon- 
sors. 

Among the honored guests were In- 
ternational Trustee James P. Gallagher, 
New York District Secretary Timothy 
Tinsley and New York District Chair- 
man on Extension Frank Clark. Enter- 
tainment and the presentation of club 
equipment concluded the program. 

Officers of the new club are: Presi- 
dent, William N. Trepp; Vice Presi- 
dent, James V. Halloran; Secretary, Ar- 
thur T. Allen; Treasurer, Michael Bach- 
rach; Directors, Peter DeStefano, T. E. 
Nash, W. J. Purcell, Thomas A. Rourke, 
Arthur J. Swanson, Freeman B, Taylor, 
Oscar Thomson, Jr. 


A CAPACITY crowd welcomed into 
Kiwanis the new Aurora, Colorado, club 
at their charter party July 17. Presenta- 
tion of the charter was made by District 
Governor C. M. Pierce, Chadron, Neb- 
raska, with President David F. Finni- 
gan accepting. Kiwanian John E. Gor- 
such acted as toastmaster. 

Gifts were presented to the new club 
from Denver, the sponsoring club; Ar- 
vada-Wheatridge; Lakewood and Gold- 
en. 

The officers and directors of the Au- 
rora club are: President, David F. Fin- 
nigan; Vice-President, Charles C. Flow- 
er; Secretary, H. A. Hebert; Treasurer, 
Dale Shotwell, Jr.; Directors, A. L. Hef- 
lin, G. H. Hughes, N. J. Olson, Robert 
A. Cluff, John Ennegon, Roy M. Keck, 
J. F. Burke. 


CHARTER night of the Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, club was observed at 
a dinner-dance August 14, with 200 Ki- 
wWanians and guests present. 

The presentation of the charter was 
made by District Governor Harry S. 
Himmel, Chicago, 
President W. Edward Fritz accepting. 


Englewood, with 
Honored guests were former Interna- 
tional Daniel S. Wentworth, 
Past Governors Clarence Valentine and 


Trustee 


Frank Hammond. 

The Kiwanis Club of DesPlaines, one 
of the sponsoring clubs, presented a ban- 
ner, gong and gavel. Edison Park and 
Norwood Park, Chicago, the co-spon- 
sors, presented road signs. 


The officers of the new club are: Pres- 
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Conway, Arkansas, with President P. 
Grant Davis accepting. 

Two hundred Kiwanians and guests 
witnessed the impressive charter cere- 
mony and heard the address of Gov- 
ernor Minton. 


Mountain Grove, Missouri, the spon- 


soring club, turned out almost 100% 
and there were delegations from every 
club in Division III. Lieutenant Gov- 


ernor Clint Jones presided. District Sec 
retary Charles R. Frederick introduced 
the honored guests, including Past Gov- 





This photograph is evidence 


ident, W. Edward Fritz; Vice President, 
W. F. Neumann; Secretary-Treasurer, 
William Kamphenkel; Directors, Paul 
C. Giesel, E. R. Langlois, William An- 
nen, C. E. Hill, W. C. Hartman, E. C. 
Hrdlicka, Hugo Eiler. 


THE NEW Cabool, 
was presented its charter August 8 by 
District Hubert L. Minton, 


Missouri, club 


Governor 
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On the occasion of the charter 
seated: A guest; 
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presentation to the Greenwich, Connecticut, 
Kiwanian John Keogh, Norwalk; 
President W. Trepp, Greenwich; Vice President James Halloran, Greenwich. 


of the delightful occasion of the Aurora, Colorado, club's charter party. 


District 
Secretary Ferd Voiland, District Treas 


ernor H. C. Ingham, former 
urer George W. Kirk, former Lieuten 
ant Governors Lonnie Standley, A. B. 
Reed and C. D. Shannon. Mayor Jordan 
Lindsey gave the address of welcome. 
the the 
Mountain Grove club held an inter-club 


Preceding charter program, 


golf match, with 22 Kiwanians from five 


clubs in Division III, participating. 


; 


‘PNWICH & B 
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club. Left to right, 
Lieutenant Governor Howard Miller, Waterbury; 
Standing, left to right: 


Secretary Arthur Allen, Greenwich; International Trustee J. P. Gallagher, Newton, Massachusetts; Dis- 
trict Governor Robert D. Pryde, New Haven; U. S. Senator Albert Austin; Kiwanians Walter Schubert, 
Stamford; Michael Bachrach, Greenwich. 








So 











Another ne for the Illinois-Eastern lowa District. 


retary Howard F. Buescher; 


District Governor 


Arlington Heights, 


Kamphenke new ub: former International Trustee Daniel 
new club: Past Governor Clarence Valentine; President E. Morgan, 
Governor Frank A. Ramsey. 
( | nt included a gone and 
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, , elcomed into the district when 
District Gov 
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Cl ! Wall il { Sec] per on July <0, 


The new Cabool, 


Ilinois, 


S. Wentworth; 
Des 


Missouri, 


Harry S. Himmel; 
President W. Edward Fritz, 
Plaines club; 


hase 


P. Grant Davis: 


\ unique 


California 
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This year's show under the direction of Kiwanian Ralph Freese was a great 


success and brought added fame to Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
left to right: Hoyt Hatfield, Ralph Freese 


Standing, 
and Al 


Ruvolo and Erie Conwell. 
Buck. 


Seated: Joe 


as held 





receives charter. Left 
Secretary William 


and Lieutenant 


* 44 
KKK 





Mi 


club had a very successful charter night party. 
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the 
neeting place of the 


could inspiration from 


This 


new club is probably the most beautiful 


sense sur- 


roundings. 
enjoyed by any Kiwanis club. 

Honored guests included International 
Donald B. Rice, Oakland; 
Fred S. Kistemann, 


Past Governors Fred Ewing, 


Treasurer 
District 

Oakland ; 
Oakland: Lieutenant Governors John J. 
Allen, .- Oakland : 
Fisher, Huntington Park, ¢ 


Officers 


Secretary 


and Raymond 
‘alifornia. 
the San 


President, 


directors of 
Club 
Vice 


Secretary- 


and 
Valley 


Parish; 


Lorenzo are: 


James President, Charles 


fy Diet Treasurer, G. H. 


Loosmore; Directors, Bent, 
Dr. Fk. K. Camp, George Hopkins, Earl 


Lyon, Frank T. Pimentel, W. T. 
and Dr. W. E. Stiles. 


George R. 


Ralston 





President 


Left to right: 


Vice President Jordan Lindsay; District Governor Hubert L. Minton. 


among the 
elabo 


preparations 


trees where 
rate 


; 
for serving had 


been made. Divi- 
sions [I], III, V, 
Wal, Wild, SX, 
XI and XII were 


represented. Clubs 
from El Centro, 
Reno and Los An- 
geles were also 
present. Gifts were 
presented to the 


new club and an 

interesting pro- 

eram was given. 
As the members 


took 


their places under 


and guests 


the influence of 
these Redwood 
towering 
feet 
one 


trees 
hundreds of 


in the air 


PREPAREDNESS AT 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


The Royal Hamilton Yacht Club was 


the scene of a most interesting occasion 


vhen members of the Hamilton club en- 


tertained the graduating class from the 


Mount Hope 


Elementary 


Roval Canadian Air Force 


Training School. 
Phe committee in charge of the event 
was under the chairmanship of Kiwanian 
Norman the 


presided over by President 


Smith, and meeting was 
Earle G. 
B; . 

}ascom. 

Following the banquet, an interest- 


ing program took place, and the gradu- 
ates received their pins from the officer 


charge of the school. 


THOMPSONVILLE, CONN., 
GOES FISHING 


Each year a Fishing Hunt is conduct- 


ed with awards to the boy who catches 
the 
at a meeting and had a chance to tell how 


catch. 


largest fish. Boys were entertained 


and when they made their 
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BLOOD TRANSFUSION CLUB 


N UNUSUAL type of activity has 
been undertaken by the Irvine- 
Ravenna, Kentucky, Kiwanis 

club. 

Early during this year, the club mem- 
bership took under consideration the or- 
ganization and promotion of a_ blood 
transfusion club. The purpose of the 
club was to see that there was available 
some person capable of supplying blood 
of the proper type to care for anyone 
needing a transfusion. 

Great loss of time and sometimes loss 
of life is occasioned by the search for 
persons of the proper blood type, the 
examination of the person and the ar- 
ranging of the many details necessary 
to make the assistance available to the 
one needing it. Practically all require- 
ments for blood transfusions are of an 
emergency nature. 

The financial side of the transaction 
was also considered. It was agreed that 
if the person needing blood was unable 
to pay for the service, then there would 
be no charge, but that if he was able to 


LAFAYETTE, IND., 
GETTING ACQUAINTED 

Rural and urban youth of Tippecanoe 
County “now have the opportunity to 
the 
ments in scores of occupations which are 


become acquainted with require- 
open to young people,” it was announced 
by William Floyd, chairman of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Committee of the La- 
fayette club. 

The club purchased books and pam- 
phlets describing the current situation, 
and present requirements and oppor- 
tunities covering all occupations and 
professions. The publications have been 
placed in the Wells Memorial Library, 
where they may be had by interested per- 


sons. In the outlying high schools, ar- 
rangements have been made for the 


school principals to supply their pupils 
with copies of these books for a limited 
period. 

The committee’s selection of publica- 
tions includes 31 reprints in stenograph- 
ic, clerical, journalism, household and 
technical careers; a reference manual 
of government positions; an index to 


Irvine - Ravenna Kiwanians 
sponsor unusual activity and 
feel that 


will follow 


neighboring clubs 


their example. 
pay there would be a reasonable charge 
made. From this charge there would be 
paid the expenses of the person giving 
the blood and whatever was left over 
would be used to defray expenses of 
those unable to make any payment. 

Within a month, fourteen persons had 
their blood typed and the various tests, 
including Wasserman, given _ them. 
Within forty-eight hours of his being 
typed, one of the volunteers was called 
upon and since then there have been 
others. 

The club intends to keep up the record- 
ing and testing and they have been great- 
ly encouraged by the interest shown by 
outsiders and cooperation of physicians 
and hospitals. It is expected that many 
other transfusion clubs will be organ- 
ized along the lines of the one in suc- 
cessful Ravenna. 


operation at Irvine 


vocations such as nursing, farm labor, 
library work, and radio work; 21 as- 
sorted leaflets ; 
64 abstracts on as many occupations, all 
dealing with practical jobs; four pub- 


vocational information 


= 
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Checking the vocational guidance books donated to the Wells Memorial Library by the Lafayette, In- 
Seated: Librarian Hazel Randolph with President Meyer H. Simon (right) and Chairman 


diana, club. 


ee 
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lications on osteopath and surgery; and 
numerous booklets concerning work and 
training offered at Purdue University. 


HORSES, HORSES 
AT TUSCUMBIA, ALA. 

The Tuscumbia club staged their Fitth 
Annual Horse Show before one of the 
the 


Past President George Law- 


largest crowds in the history of 
venture. 
rence who has served continuously as 
chairman of the show was responsible 
for the thirteen attractive events staged. 
Beautiful horses were entered from out- 
standing stables in Alabama, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Kentucky and Ok- 
lahoma. 

Generous awards were made and those 
in attendance realized that they were 
making their contributions to the under 
privileged children of the community be- 
cause the proceeds from the show this 
year, $365, will be used to provide crip 
pled children with glasses, tonsilectomy 
operations and school lunches. 


WATER CARNIVAL 
AT BATESVILLE, ARK. 

Kiwanians of Batesville assisted the 
Young Business Men’s Association in 
the the 
White River Water Carnival which was 
held July 23-24. 


The program for the carnival includ 


promotion of fourth annual 


ed tennis and golf tournaments, skeet 
shoot, band concerts, bathing beauty re 
vues and swimming exhibitions, fly-fish 
ing and casting, horse show, dances, 
street parade, speedboat regatta, base 
ball games and other attractions. This 
proved to be the greatest river event ever 


undertaken in the state. 


William Floyd, Vocational Guidance Committee. 
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WATERLOO, TA.. 








GET VOUNG BUILDERS 
\t an inter-club meeting with 200 Ki- 
es and guests gathered at 
Waterloo, | i, a feature of the evening 
the presentation of a charter to the 
ung Builders unit recently organized 
th 25 member 
1 hie were presented vith lapel but- 
tons, flags and gong and striker. Con 
gratulatory telegrams were received 
from Glenn L. Cavanaugh, former chait 
in. of the International Boys and Girls 
Vork Committee and from the pioneer 
Young Builders unit in Palatka, Florida. g 
CHATTANOOGA. TENN.. Swift Current, Ne ee ee Havre, Montana. The 
PROMOTES FARMING 
\n outstanding success was registered made by members for achievements dur- talk by Kiwanian W. E. Van Order; an 
in the final event of the Chattanooga ing the vear’s work on the farm. address by Kiwanian John O. Simpson, 


club’s farm program, the annual 4-H Robert H. Taggart, chairman of the Salvation Army Commander: games, 


Club rally. Four-hundred boys partici- Agriculture Committee, presided over swimming; lunch and other entertain- 


ve number of awards were the program which included a health ment. 


The boys are directed by Kiwanian 





- —— - W. F. Carpenter and Kiwanian Glenn 


W. Ellis of the Y.M.C.A. 

















PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., 
SHOWS ITS HOBBIES 


- 5 - Port Washington Kiwanians in co- 


eo, 





operation ‘with the Recreation Board of 
the city, put on their second annual 





Ozaukee County Hobby Show recently. 
; ot Several thousand visitors from the sur- 
rounding area saw the many exhibits 


displayed in the local community hall. 





— Entries included model boats, cro- 
4 cheted rugs, nature study displays, patch 
At the presentation of charter to the Waterloo Young Builders Unit when they were guests of the quilts, model airplanes, paintings, 
Waterloo, lowa, club. Left to right: President Leslie H. Schrubbe; District Governor Ralph W. Swanson; sketches. coin and stamp collections, 


Chairman, Boys and Girls Committee A. A. Zimmerman; President Young Builders Unit receiving charter; ; : 
Shiislek Senctene Bi Au -Dolien: camera crafts, carvings and large tech- 
nical and radio displays. An _ exhibit 
from the Milwaukee WPA Handicraft 
Project was an outstanding display. 
ree movies of various hobbies and 
an amplifier system to provide music 
and to explain the special displays pro- 


vided a lively atmosphere at the show. 





CHESTER. PA., 
GOOD SPORTS 

Che Chester club learned that the rec- 
reation rooms of the two Chester Com- 
panies of the 11th Infantry located at 
Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania, were 
lacking in furnishings and could not be 
used by the soldiers. A special com- 
mittee was appointed and the club ap- 
propriated $392 for furniture, game 
tables and other equipment. 

A letter of appreciation from the 





commanding officers has been received 
Kiwanians of Tulia, Texas, presented an American flag to the County and District Court. Left to right: by the club which states that the rooms 
Lieutenant Governor A. Foy Curry, Jr., Kiwanians H. G. Briggs; John W. Kellogg; James T. Hale; District - 


Judge C. D. Russell; George J. Jennings; H. E. White; President Allen Heard; E. P. Stewart. are now the best equipped in the camp. 
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Who’s Who In Kiwanis 


Dr. Austin M. Patterson of the Xenia, 
Ohio, club, who retired last June after 
serving as an instructor in the chemistry 
department at Antioch College for twen- 
tv years, has been named to head the 
chemistry section in the national engi- 
Dr. 


and Mrs. Patterson plan to reside in 


neering defense training program. 


Washington, D.C. temporarily, as Ki- 
wanian Patterson’s office will be located 
there, but will continue to maintain their 


home in Xenia. 
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Lawler of EI 


Bernard 


Kiwanian 
Segundo, California, has the distinction 
of being the youngest municipal judge 
He 


pointed judge when twenty-six years of 


in Southern California. was ap- 


age. 


Austin E. Kress, past governor of the 
Indiana District and a past president of 
the Terre Haute, Indiana, club, has been 
Aide to General Trott, 
Commanding General of the Fifth Corps 
Fort 
the 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 


named Civilian 


Columbus, which 


Indiana, Ohio, 


Area, Hayes, 


embraces states of 


Townes R. Leigh, past president of 
the Gainesville, Florida, club, recently 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science from John B. Stetson Uni- 
Kiwanian Leigh is a lieutenant- 
the 


versity. 


colonel in Chemical Warfare Re- 


serve. 

Jacob W. Myers, past governor of the 
District 
past president of the Harrisburg, Illinois, 


Ilinois-Eastern Iowa and a 
club has just been appointed Master in 
Chancery of Saline County, Illinois, Cir- 
cuit Court. 
same office from April, 1930, to June, 
1933. 


He formerly served in the 


Kiwanian Joseph A. Brophy, charter 
member, Elizabeth, New Jersey, former 
mayor and at present a member of the 
board of City Water Commissioners and 
State Race Track Committee, has been 
appointed secretary of state. 


a member at Cov- 


M. Winn, 
Virginia, 


Draol. 


ington, has been elected 
House 
The 


Covington club is proud of its record 


mayor; Kiwanians J. Carlton 


and R. F. Beirne are councilmen. 
of having had at least one Kiwanian 
on the Town Council since the organiza- 


tion of the club. 


Kiwanian John B. Lockwood has been 
elected mayor of McLeansboro, Illinois, 
and Frank Bonan, secretary of the Mc- 
Leansboro club, has been appointed city 


attorney. 


Secretary Harry R. Horner of 


Wichita, 


governor, 


Kansas, a former lieutenant 


was elected secretary-treas- 
Tri-State Printers’ Associa- 
tion at a held in 


Kiwanian Charles H. Armstrong was 


urer of the 


convention Omaha. 


elected chairman of the board. 


Norman E. 


Bangor, 


Whitney, 
Maine, 


Kiwanian 
former mayor of re- 
cently resigned as Adjutant General of 
Maine in order to enter active duty as 
lieutenant colonel of his old regiment, 
the 152nd Field Artillery, now at Camp 


Blanding, Florida. 


Dr. Robert D. 
the Ambler, Pennsylvania, club has been 


Hershey, secretary ot 


elected president of the Ministerial As- 
sociation of Ambler and vicinity. 


Kiwanian Jack J. Williams, past presi- 
dent of the Waycross, Georgia, club, is a 
former state senator and is now serving 
his second term in the General Assembly. 
Jack J. Williams, Jr. 


father is a member. 


is secretary of the 
club of which his 

The El Paso, Texas, club advises us 
that Bee. aBs, 
congressman from the 16th district and 


Kiwanian Thomason is a 
a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee; J. E. Anderson, another mem- 
ber, is mayor of El Paso: Kiwanian P. 
R. Price is Chief Justice of the Civil 
Court of Appeals; and Kiwanians A. L. 
Holm and G. J. Casselberry serve on the 
El Paso County Voluntary Parole Board. 


Past President L. F. Thompson of the 
South Gate-Walnut Park, 
club, is president of the South Gate 


California, 
Business Men’s Association. Past Presi- 
dent Donald Huddleston, one of the city 
advertising this 
chairman of the YMCA drive for this 
district which raised over $14,000.00. 


managers, Was year 


John L. Main Line, 
Pennsylvania, club, is vice president of 
the National Sunday School 
tion; Dr. Otto Stader has been elected 

\nimal Hospitals’ As- 


1 
Leonard has 


Brown ot The 


\ssocia- 


president of the 
sociation; Kiwanian A. J. 
just been elected president of the Na 
Men's 


Kiwanian William T. Ryan is the 


tional Federation of Jewish 
Clubs ; 
new president of the Ardmore Chamber 


of Commerce, 


From Anthony, Kansas, comes the 
news that Louis C. Bose has been re- 
elected to the City Commission 

Kiwanian Albert C. Hunt was ap- 


Governor 


District 
He is a past president of the 


pointed Judge by 
Phillips. 
Tulsa club and former vice president 


of the Oklahoma City club. 


George H. Iftner, president oft the 


Pekin, Illinois, club, has been promoted 
to the position of state director of grain 
the \gricultural 


marketing of Hlinois 


\ssociation. Kiwanian Iftner was 

formerly farm bureau adviser. 
Kiwanian Clifford R. Hope, a mem- 

ber of the Garden City, Kansas, club, is 


serving his fifteenth year as a member 


of Congress from Kansas’ 7th district. 





lowa. received 


club, 


When Algona, 
William A. Barry, Jr., 


recently it welcomed the third genera- 


into membership 


tion of Barrys into the club. His grand- 
father was practically a charter member. 
Bill hopes to have a record of twenty- 
nine years’ perfect attendance by the 
time he is his father’s age. 


Kiwanian Samuel W. Jull who, for 
the past five years, has served as chair- 
man of the Underprivileged Child Com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh club, received 
the “Gardenia-of-the-Week” 
award from Frankie Darro, movie and 


national 
radio star. The award was given to 
Kiwanian Jull in recognition of his work 
for crippled and underprivileged chil- 
dren. 
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derstanding and apprecia- 
tion of problems that con- 
tributed largely to the suc- 
cess ot the club building 
program ot the early and 
middle twenties. 

For many years his work 
at the General Office was 
with the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Board of Trus- 
tees, with district admin- 
istrative officers and with 
all phases of International 
activities which had to do 
with finances. 

To all workers in organ- 
izations there is a period 
during which they are con- 
sidered to have produced 
achieve- 
ment. With George Kim- 


an outstanding 


ball the handling adminis- 


e p tratively oft the \tlanta 
tact Convention was this 

the theat ( achievement. For nearly 
ed t patient twenty vears he had assist- 

{ Kdgewate ed in International conven 
ere care tion work; at Atlanta he 

ae te va was in charge and no man 

Cod € Probably the best formal photograph of George W. Kimball. ever received more compli- 

there until hi ments for his work than 
GEORGE W. KIMBALL DIES “Corse Sine! dor 

Le nin Hin ing and after the conven 
usetts, nea By Merton S. Heiss tion. His introduction of 

—_ International officers and 
' es live in the East. He he was appointed Acting Secretary. International committee chairmen as a 

ed with the Y.M.C.A. overseas dun He gave to the organization an in part of the Monday evening program 
World W tense, aggressive service that was re- Was regarded as the most impressive 

i teacted to Kiwanis when garded as largely responsible for its and most courteous and informative in 
, i the Chambe or | ucce He had charge of a large force all Kiwanis convention history. Com- 

t of field men during the davs of great- plete reorganization of the General Of- 

. a cheicdnans. the tater ty est. extension activities and assisted fice was started by Acting Secretary 

nt of tl club. He had personally in the building of many clubs. Kimball as soon as he was _ placed in 


( for the ministry, had 


Cornell, [linois, and 


With active club organizing experience 


later in’ he brought into the International office 


coln. Organization work particular- and into his department the direct un 
peal 1 te hin al he 
e a part-time work 
thre Extension De- 
under Paul Me 
ac was later 
t ( cage and he 


() taff, in charge 
‘ li wte Depart 
nt ] an Wpo thre 
i Mi I 
\ (aK ( Kimball 
( \ sistant ~eCcTe 
\ i 1 r il ed 1 t] it 
t til Novem 
of 1940 when upon 
retiring tT secre 


Pat ker 





Acting Secretary Kimball at the Atlanta Convention. He was discussing 


administrative details with President-elect Donley when 
informal picture was taken. 


active executive charge by the Interna 
tional Board of Trustees. This reorgan 
ization was practically complete when 
he died. 

George Kimball did not 
contine his Kiwanis activi- 
ties to the restrictions of 
the office nor did he feel 
his Kiwanis obligations 
kept his duties within the 
confines of those fixed for 
salaried employes. His 
ime and efforts and talents 
available to 
He did 


He Ccon- 


were always 
clubs and districts. 
not spare himself. 
stantly added extra duties 
to his crowded program. 
As a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Chicago he 


sn worked diligently. 
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ACTING 


Conducted by GEORGE W 
INTERNATIONAL 





KIMBALL | 
SECRETARY 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


‘te all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





This department was inaugurated by George W. Kimball in 


March, 


1936, and almost at once became a much-read fea- 


ture. Although the authors will change, the questions will come 
from the same sources, and the department will be continued. 








Q. Can newspapers and magazines re- 
print Kiwanis Magazine articles? 
A. The The 


Magazine is copyrighted and permis- 


contents of Kiwanis 
sion should always be asked before an 
article is used. 


: + & 


Q. We have recently lost one of our 
members as he has taken a position with 
the FBI in Los Angeles as an interpreter. 
He has been called to this service due to 
the national emergency. Although he is 
not actually in the Army or Navy would 
he be entitled to Military Service Mem- 
bership?—Club Secretary. 

A. The ruling in regard to eligi- 
bility for Military Service Member- 
ship is specific, limiting this class to 
those members who enter active war 
or extended military service and who 
because of location or district cannot 
active members. <A 


continue as na- 


tional emergency created many and 
varied lines of work, all closely related 
and essential to the preparedness pro- 


The 


write is a good example. 


gram. member otf which you 
However, 
the fact remains he is not eligible to 


Military Service Membership. 





Q. Where will the International con- 
vention be held in 1943? How is the selec- 
tion made? 


A. The location of the 1943 conven- 
tion will, under the policy of zoning 


United States and 


At the mid- 


the 
Canada, be in the West. 


territories in 


summer meeting of the International 
Board of the 


manager was requested to survey and 


Trustees convention 
submit reports on Denver, Colorado, 
Portland, Oregon, Seattle, Washing- 
ton and Vancouver, British Columbia. 
After considering the surveys a com- 
mittee of the board will at the meeting 
preceding the Council November next, 
recommend a city. Decision of the 
board will be made on the recommen- 
dation of the committee. The commit- 
tee could, as they have done, present 
the entire group of surveyed cities to 


the board for decision. Invitation to 
the convention city for 1943 will be 


presented by the club of that city on 


the final day of the Cleveland Conven- 


the 


1942, if 


adhered to. 


tion in usual custom is 








Q. We have two Military Service Mem- 
bers. Who pays their semi-annual dues 
to International and the district ?—Club 
Secretary. 


dues to Kiwanis 


the district 


A. Membership 


International and to are 


waived so long as Military Service 
Members are in war or on extended 
military service. In order, however, 
to simplify the records a club is billed 
the total 


leged and Military Service Members 


on Active, Reserve, Privi- 
but with the billing will be found a 
credit slip for the amount of the In- 
ternational dues for all Military Serv- 


ice Members. 
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LOYALTY DAYS 

| October 4-5 
* 

UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES AND 
BUSINESS RACKETEERING 
(A Panel Discussion) 
October 

* 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
| October |-7 
* 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
| October 5-11 





One of the International Committees of outstanding 


importance in Kiwanis is that one titled ‘Support 


of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims,'' and one of 
the finest activities of this committee is its promo- 
and this 
coming October 4-5. 
this 
building which is 
sent all churches. 


in the 


tion sponsorship of Loyalty Days, year 
The cover design is intended 
committee and its work and the 


intended to 


to honor 
pictured is repre- 
There is no sect or denomination 
there is none on the 


committee's work, 


magazine cover. Among those Kiwanians who have 
worked diligently and effectively in the promotion 
of the objectives of the committee is the Interna- 


tional President, Charles S. Donley. 









me OY 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 








New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 
Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH wore 











5300 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
— PLAN 


1 200-Car GARAGE in the on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








A Hotel OKLAHOMA 
* . BILTMORE 
. OKLANOMA CITY 


A sutficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 
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- VANCOUVER : 
: KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS : 
= VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA = 
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THE LINCOLN HOTEL 


Marion, Virginia 


"The center of civic and social life of 
Marion and Smyth County" 


Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays at 6:30 











“HOTEL ae 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Be Me 


KIWANIS | Crsada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — moc lern in 
Kiwanis meets Thurs« lay s 





<quipment and service 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal oy ten Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproot. 460 rooms Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Sedation, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—! leadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 





Kiwanis Headquarters 
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In New York—It’s 
x a 
HOTEL MeALPIN 
Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfie, Mer. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
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")“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
‘ 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


F 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS > 


f AIR- ee 


eles | a peng “Fa 


‘ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 

















Where the Kiwanis Club meets 


" 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 








Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 














— | 


) WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
uefie 
West Piecade 


KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
| at 12:15 


Se 




















FSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS ISIE 3 $3335 





ein AKRON it’s 

THE MAYFLOWER 
f © in COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


3 Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. both DEWITT OPERATED 
.. and that means modern 
$3 hotels with friendlier service. 














3334444440600 3333 >< 


FAIRGROUNDS 
Bi besutifal 


Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
and shower from $2.00. TALLY HO GRILL— 
HOLLAND TAVERN DINING ROOM— 
Free Parking. ST. LOUIS. 

N. St. Louts Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12:15 
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THE DANIEL BOONE 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 
| Newest and most 
modern hotel 


1941 






Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 


space completely air conditioned. 


Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, MANAGING DIRECTOR 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 





1700 Rooms from $2.50 
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rs KIWANIANS MEET AT Fj) 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 


HEART OF 
n THE VERY 
UPSTATE NEW YORK 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 sooms trom $3 =n 
SYRACUSE * NEW YORK 





HOTELS AWAIT HOU! 









ARLINGTON 


HOTEL and BATHS 
TS 

KIWANIS MEE 

~ HwepnesDAY 6:15 


5 2 ARKANSAS 


PARK 















HOT SPRI NGS 





The 






KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
e 


SINGLE nous "i $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 


THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


CANADAS \\ HOTELS OF Distixch 10K 









SRWAWABVsasesa sa saVsasaesaaasasasy 


Te Capua take 


ows 


Hotel and Spanis A Bur ga 
340! WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 


where the Kiwanis Club meets 


AALABABRBWABRBRARBBRRBREREREEREEEREEAR 


PF BVAAVWVaeeswaesasasay 
Amaseeesenea 





DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

1941 Convention Headquarters 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


cin i Tice WESTLAKE 














On U.S. Routes 2, 6 & 20 
KIWANIS CLUB meets every 
Friday at 6 P.M. 

Rates: $2.50 Single, 





Des EN ia $4. 00 Doub le 
ee poe Onion Room, Coffee Shop and 
— we tail Bar—Free Parking 
a 
— CLEVELAND,omo 





WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Manager 
West End Club Down ‘I n Club 





his +" HOTEL 
 MemP"" PEABODY 
"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











HOTEL 
Springfield, 


Kimball “ns 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 


Perfectly appointed 
modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and Service— 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 


—HOME OF KIWANIS— 


IN OMAHA 


Luncheon Every Friday 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 
General Manager and Kiwanian 






































HANDS ACROSS TWO BORDERS 


Honor famous Mexican who 


quite Brownsville post to 
serve as Consul General at 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


HE Brownsville, Texas, Kiwanis 


club devoted its July 17 meeting 


ceremony in honor 


f its member, Carlos A. Calderon, Mex 
Consul at Brownsville for the past 
twenty mont] ind who has now been 
Consul General of Mexico 
n the Dominion of Canada and stationed 
' ' 

he Mexican Consulate at Browns 

le ne ot the more important con 

1] the Lnited State il VIEW 

r 4 e number of Mexican na 
ear t t\ ind 

‘ nite t i trathe 

ternat il airport, the 

( tire ind Nye! 

t this pot 
et relations between Mexico and 
thie nited State ire igh] portant 
tory and Consul Calderon 

plend Q! inproving 
ela etween 1 t itions and 
eeping ( n extremely friendly 
t was partly in recognition of the ac- 
complishments of Consul Calderon along 
thre rt 4 mternational amity and 
partly in recognition ot his triendly per 
litv a iracter as a builder 
that the Brownsville club invited him 
t in Kiwanis. He has made a very 
ictive ! roductive member of the 





Carlos A. Calderon, Mexican Consul at Brownsville, Texas, recently ap- 
pointed Consul General to Canada, and a member of the Brownsville 
Kiwanis club, is shown greeting Vice President Henry A. Wallace upon 


club, whose departure will be a great 
loss to the club. 
The 


short 


ceremonies included a 
Hon. E. E. 
Matamoros, 


farewell 
Evans, 
Mex- 


ico, who paid tribute to the cooperation 


address by 
American Consul at 
between the two consular offices made 
possible by the friendly spirit of “Don 
Carlos,” as he is known to all. A reso- 
lution of appreciation for his services, 
regret at his departure and congratula- 
tions upon his promotion, passed by the 
was 


club at its previous meeting, pre 


Kiwanis President George 
\MecGonigle, at. \ 


the Brownsville Chamber of Commerce 


sented by 


like resolution from 


Was presented by its president, Kiwanian 


Kenneth Faxon. A resolution of appre- 


cation by the local school board was 


likewise presented. 
“Don Carlos,” deeply affected by the 


many expressions of affection and 


esteem, responded with a short speech 
expressing his deep regret at having to 
with the good friends in the 


part many 


} 


club and the community. In connection 
with his conception of the carrying out 
motto “We Build,” he said: 

“There weighs on us a great respon 
still 


much to be done to erase the spiritual 


ot the 


sibility, because there remains so 
boundary between the two great, neigh 


boring nations—the United States and 
Mexico. 

task here to erect a Christ 
that 


Andes which tow- 


“It is om 
that shall 
famous Christ of the 


rise even higher than 


ers over South America. Ours must be 


not only a symbol of fraternity be 
tween our two great 
peoples. Its arms must 


close in a warm embrace, 
gentle, sincere, and full 
ot deep feeling, but 


strong and firm with the 
determination to achieve 
mutual understanding 
and to work together for 
our common ideals.” 
The 


with all of the mem 


meeting closed 
; bet S 
and guests filing past Don 
Carlos to shake his hand 
and wish him Godspeed 
and good luck in his new 
post as Consul General at 


Montreal There being 


no diplomatic representa 
tives of Mexico accred 


ited to Canada at the 


the occasion of the latter's return to the United States from the in- 


auguration of President Avila Camacho in Mexico. 


present time, the post of 
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Consul General is extremely important 
at this time. The the 
3rownsville Kiwanis club feel that it will 
not be long before the efforts of Don 


members of 


Carlos as an ambassador of good will for 
his country will bear fruit in the re-open- 
ing of diplomatic relations between his 


country and Canada. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
IMPORTANT 


By Dan T. Burke 


HAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
NEW YORK KIWANIS DISTRICT 


SAFETY, 


HE time is rapidly approaching 

when every citizen will be called 

upon to take an active part in the 
National Defense Program. The place 
that each will fill and the value of the 
services will depend largely upon how 
much time and thought is given in pre- 
paring for the job. There are at least 
three phases of the National Program, 
the Industrial Pro- 
Civilian Defense. Of all 


three, the Civilian Defense is the most 


Military Service, 


eram, and 
difficult to promote and develop. This 
particular effort is intended to prepare 
the average individual for active partici 
pation in the National Program, and for 
the shock of war, and the emergencies 
that flow from war, whether it be de- 
This 


sacrifice 


offensive. program is 
the 


submerging of civilian needs for those 


fensive or 
to teach need of and ot 
of the nation. It is to harden the people 
to hardships and suffering of a war that 
might come to our shores. In other 
words, it is war training for the civilian. 

The modern concept of war is that of 
attack against civilian populations. If 
the aggressor can break down the mor- 

the 


attacks or by fifth column activity, the 


ale of noncombatant by physical 


actual need for front line fighting is 


greatly diminished. No nation can de- 
fend itself successfully, if the civilians 
behind the lines and on the home front 
have been demoralized by enemy action 
because the morale of the fighting forces 
extent upon the 


depends to a_ great 


morale of the tolks back home. There 


fore, next to the development of the 
military forces the most important part 
of a national Defense Program is that 
of civilian preparedness. To develop 
the former without the latter would be 
leaving the job half done. 

Our military defenses and Industrial 
Program are being developed with com- 
mendable rapidity, but our civilian pre 


paredness is falling far short of what it 
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should be. There several reasons 
for this situation, lack of a 


definite plan, our refusal to appreciate 


are 

such as 
the need or to interrupt our normal ac- 
tivities long enough to prepare for the 
emergency. It is true that there are not 
too many things that the average indi- 
vidual can do, but we can and should 
prepare ourselves for emergencies which 
we definitely know will be our lot if 
the United States. In 
every civilian should 


war comes to 


this connection 
be trained in First Aid, as taught by the 
American Red Cross. This training 
teaches the average individual to know 
what to do and how to do it when acci- 
dents happen and emergencies arise. In 
modern war the bombing of so called 
military objectives means the bombing 
of congested areas in cities and towns, 
which in turn means countless injured, 
far beyond the ability of the normal sup- 
ply of doctors and nurses to render the 
necessary and required attention. If the 
victims of such attacks are to be saved 
the average individual must be trained 
to know what to do and how to do it, 
first 


give the re- 


rendering the necessary aid until 


doctors and nurses can 
quired medical care and attention. This 
program means the training of thousands 
and thousands of civilians throughout 
the length and breadth of this country 
for the entire country will be the battle- 
field of the bombing planes in case of 
This 


zenry to the need for this training, and 


war. means an awakened citi- 


this means that Kiwanians should realize 


jar" 


their responsibilities and get behinc 


this program. 


| 
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Burroughs 
CASH REGISTERS 


MANY MODELS 


Certifying 
Receipt-Issuing 


~w \ Non-Printing 


<=, Printing 

nghs 

TT 

er4 eC ed 
err 


Get complete information about these new Burroughs Cash Registers, 
including their surprisingly low prices. Investigate such outstanding 
Koh Zelaliolel-S Mer Mtuilel ame] o) l-olgelia-Peet-b Ciceld (ol gel-MRal-tol Mi lalel (aol i(e seen iol ig 
easy key action—easy, one-hand operation—free-sliding cash drawer 
—longer life—and many others. Get the facts also about models that 
folio al -Miul-meKohZelilcolel-sMeolmelimeleCollaleMulelailiil-Melile MoM <chiMa-tell liam nels 


olU ro Moet tela Pmuitol] Misl-Mael!] Lola colo(oh mel me] | MO Zolt me oltol Ml ldceltleli Melilla es 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6823 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Send me free illustrated booklet, prices and terms on 
Burroughs Cash Registers. 





Name 
«row Paces Address 
ganar of STYLES \ 
wipt : . * 
1 Line of Business 
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ONLY 1 MAN OUT OF 1000 
CAN HAVE THIS 


i es FR 
BRIAR PIPE | 


Cut from 


GENUINE BRIAR ROOTS| 


YES!—Only 1 man in 1000 onal 
enjoy this unusual treat! We use only 
the choice, large blocks of genuine 
Briar root for this real $2.00 
pipe value. You'll like that extra- 



















capacity bowl, for more smoking 
pleasure. You'll like that fine job of 
carving design, which gives this rug- 
ged, hefty pipe remarkable light- 
ness and balance in your mouth as 
well as in your hand. That's the 
RARE RUSTIC only 1 man in 1000 
can have—at this bargain price! 
It’s up to you to act fast...NOW 
and our guarantee below 


says: YOU DON’T RISK A CENT. 





Condenser Filter...elimi- 
nates all juices and tar 
: . guarantees cool, 
clean smoking. 











ANYWHERE 


RARE RUSTIC 
BRIAR reg value $2.00 
1PpoucH ¢ Dragemal 


RUM and PMAPLE 
PIPE MIXTURE Bier 


1 FOU PACK THREE 
SQUIRES TOBACCO 


Total Valve 







Onipinal Rum & Maple— 
America’s No. 1 Fine To- 
bacco. The Pouch Pack 
A\ sells for 15c. Available 
Jat stores everywhere. 











EACH PIPE SQUIRES 


Three Squires Tobacco is mild, 
friendly, mellow. A great 
value at 15c. These tobaccos 
can be smoked individually 
or blended together. Sold in 
stores from coast-to-coast. 








Here’s our pledge. You exam- 
ine the pipe, smoke it with the 
tobaccos, enjoy it. If you de- 
cide our claims don’t measure up 100%, keep 
pipe and tobaccos .. . and we return your money 
in full. Speed your order on the way today to get 
in on this. Dollar bill, check, money-order or 
stamps will do . . . and you'll get entire combina- 
tion without further cost. Or, if you prefer, send 
penny post card and pay postman $1.00 plus 18c¢ 
C.0.D. fee. Illustrated catalog included FREE. 
JAMES B. HALL, Inc. 


Pipe Purveyors & Tobacconists 





34-B UNION SQUARE (Cor. 16th St.) N. Y. C. 


(if Convenient, Visit Our Retail Shop) 
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Private Enterprise 


7 a 


(From page 473) 


good and bad capital. When we all 


recognize the true facts and each admits 
his taults, we can approach the subject 
with an open mind and make substantial 


progress 1n the interest of all. 

2. Labor and capital must remem 
ber that the voluntary coOdperation which 
is sO necessary for maximum success 
cannot be legislated. It must grow from 
mutual confidence and faith, based on 

multiplicity of experiences, with a fai 
common objective for all. 

3. Labor and capital must remem- 
ber that patience and tolerance are vital 
factors in finding a solution to the hu 
man relations problem. Both sides can 
well afford to agree voluntarily to con 
ciliate or arbitrate most questions when 
necessary to settle difficulties in the 
interest otf themselves and the public. 
Stoppage of work or discharge of men 
during such conciliation period is dith- 
cult to justify during our national de 
fense program, and rarely justified in 
any other period—provided law and or 
der is ncaa preserved and protection 
of private property in the hands of its 
lawtul owners is being furnished by 
those in government authority as repre 


sentatives of the people. 


] 


4. Capital is often called “stored up” 


hours ot labor. Workers produce “cur- 
rent” hours of labor. It behooves each 


side to endeavor to see that “current” 


hours of labor and “stored up” hours of 


labor do not take an untair advantage of 
each other. A fair balance will make 
continued security for all. 

5. Both labor and capitai must re- 
member that the rights of neither can 
be destroyed without direct damage to 
the rights of both. The substantial cur- 
tailment or destruction of these indi- 
vidual rights of both leads to state so- 
cialism, in which the dictator tells both 
what to do and what they will receive 
for doing it. Under dictatorship labor 
can have no unions, no collective bar- 
gaining, no voice in compensation, nor 
can it define the type of work or the 
number of hours per day it will work. 
\nd the rights ot the capitalist are like- 
wise taken from him. 

6. Labor and «¢ ‘apital 1 lust remember 
that neither will be ae in this 
new era unless each has leadership of 
character, which makes and keeps fair 
agreements and has respect for law and 
order and for private property in the 


hands of its lawtul owners. 


For The Common Good 


(From 
duction statistics, shipping and trans 
portation information, food supplies and 
planned strategy 

loo frequently we think of the fre 
dom of the press involving only the daily 

id weekly newspapers, magazines and 
similar publications. But censorship cen 
ters its attention upon all forms of ex 
pression, Literature and art, political 
and social ideas, moral regulations and 
dogma all catch the censor’s eve. 

The law of «libel, which cautions 
writer, publisher and artist alike, spreads 
over a wide field. A libel may be prose 
cuted for its defamatory or seditious 
remarks or for its being blasphemous 01 
obscene 


But so much for the history of repres 


sion. It is a black recording of human 
affairs. In these times we are more con 
cerned with censorship as a method tor 
misleading people in their political think- 
ing. Hitler is the modern example of a 


leader using propaganda to arouse a na- 


| tion’s people. 


page 476) 


Chancellor Hitler had a plan for the 
German press when he became dictator. 
In full agreement with Herr Hitler were 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels, propaganda min- 
ister for the Third Reich, and Dr. Otto 
Dietrich, press chief. “The com munity 
idea of National Socialism gives the 


press a quite different task,” said Herr 








ate at 


ae 
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Dietrich. “Its duty is to place the life 
principles of the community before the 
individual. Here the newspaper becomes 
the voice of the German nation.” 

In plainer words, the Nazi authorities 
clamped their determined way of life on 
the people and the press publicized this 
philosophy as the right way to live. 

In a nation without censorship the 
It is the free 
It 


can criticize men and events and all in- 


press has a different job. 
voice of information and criticism. 


stitutions. 

In the Third Reich, criticism against 
the government was forbidden. Realiz- 
ing the value of world-wide propaganda, 
Hitler very early insisted on dealing with 
the foreign press. In 1937 he was saying 
world public opinion was being poisoned 
against Germany. His ministry of prop- 
aganda began working on a carefully 
planned program. 

The world had been hearing of the 
atrocities and persecutions going on in- 
side Germany. The Nazi elite had in- 
sisted upon a tribal ideology, in which 
the Germans were a superior race. War, 
hailed of 


Fanatical and unquestioning loyalty to 


too, was maker heroes. 


as 


a leader was heralded as the highest 
kind This blind 
faith and discipline could bring only 


of patriotic service. 


good results. 
This 


lowed by very many people. Therefore 


infantile drivel was not swal- 


the Nazi chiefs insisted to the world that 
whatever government one nation’s peo- 
ple might have, it was the concern of 
only that people. Yet Hitler himself 
didn’t believe this shortsighted nonsense. 
His fascinated eyes were on the govern- 
the peoples Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Scandinavia, 
Holland, Belgium, France, England, the 
Balkans, South America and Russia. 

By 1938, Hitler was saying to Britain: 
“No friendship unless the press is 
curbed.” 

But the world press would not stop 
exposing the Nazi plans and teachings. 
Newspapers continued telling of the 
readiness for a blitzkreig and the ter- 


ments and of 


rific power which would strike some day. 
If Dr. Goebbels complained that people 
were not learning of the Reich’s superior 
achievements, he should have been aware 
that the destructive tendencies were far 
in excess of the constructive efforts. 
Right here, I suppose, many would 
argue that Hitlerism and the Reich’s 
controlled propaganda are the two main 
reasons why the German people went to 
war. First of all such opinion gives en- 
tirely too much power to the press. 
What Nazi propaganda really did was 


first to understand the feelings of the 
people. Herr Dietrich himself said that 
“public opinion with us (the authorities ) 
is the true will of the people.” 
Post-war conditions in Germany, 
after 1918, conditioned her people for 
their anti-social behaviour. Defeat, mal 
nutrition, the Versailles treaty, repara- 
tions, inflation, a discredited monarchy 
and unemployment all paved the way 
for tribal barbarism. 
Hitler 


op 


The roar of the crowd when 
books of 
posed him, should have been sufficient 


burned the writers who 


warning. Here were a people hell-bent 
for destruction. Thomas Mann, an eve 
witness to Germany’s hysteria, was one 
of the first to become alarmed. “TI can 
understand what has happened and why 
As a human being | 

the 
He is now an exile! 


it has happened. 


cannot justify it,” famous writer 


said, But it is too 
late now to bring a nation back to sanity 
once it has gone on the warpath. Force 
can only be met with force. 

The German race had lost faith with 
learning and scientific inquiry and had 
What 
perverse in human nature and civiliza- 
tion that the rest of the world would 
permit a people to get so far off the 


is SO 


gone back to the jungle. 


beaten track? Offhand one can say the 
perversity is made up of all the fears, 
ambitions and imperfections of mankind. 
Probably the psychiatrist will some day 
be given an opportunity to sit down at 
as the 


what is euphoniously known 


“peace” table. He is more capable than 
the economist, politician or historian to 
diagnose for the ills of society. 
Fortunately when Hitler burned the 
books he really destroyed only paper. 
The ideas remain intact, imperishable. 
Elsewhere in this issue is an advertise- 
ment in which Kiwanis 
expresses its gratefulness to the news- 
papers in the United States and Canada. 
Publicly the organization acknowledges 
that 
Kiwanis community and welfare pro- 


without newspaper 
grams would fall short of full achieve- 
ment. Ever since 1915, when Kiwanis 
was founded, newspapers have promoted 
and encouraged the service programs of 
our organization. 


Kiwanis believes that democracy can | 


carry on only so long as there is a free 
press which praises, criticizes, inquires 
and sifts all information and propaganda 
to find true facts. 

In the United States and Canada there 
are approximately 13,300 daily, Sunday 
and weekly newspapers. Publishers, edi- 
tors and reporters are free to print facts 


! 


International | 


codperation, | 
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WOUR Son 


OF COLEEGE AGE 


— What about a career 
for him in Aviation? 


By Thomas G. Baguley 


Secretary, Aero Industries Technical Institute 
Past Chairman, Vocational Guidance 
Committee, Glendale (Calif.) 
Kiwanis Club 


Some fathers have sons who ean hardly 
wait to ‘get into Aviation.’* Other fathers 
have boys thoughtfully asking Dad what he 
‘thinks about Aviation.’’ Still other fathers 
are asking their sons this question, or they 
are silently wondering about it themselves. 


Each Dad demands the answers to these 
questions: What are the long-run opportu- 
nities in the Aviation industry? For which 
type of aeronautical . 
occupation is my son 
best suited? What 
preparation is re- 
quired ? 


The opportunities 
for a profitable and 
sueeesstul lifetime 
career cannot be de- 
seribed briefly. Per- 
haps the best answer 
is that the Aviation 
industry itself is preparing for a future so 
vast that it says: ‘*‘ Young man, your future 
depends only on yourself.”’ 





Future Engineer 


This applies to ALL types of aeronautical 
oceupations—not just flight operations alone. 
There is no flying involved in the aviation 
activities which now require, and always will 
require, the most men, namely, aeronautical 
[2 engimeering, aireratt 
| production, and air- 

eraft maintenance. 





Perhaps your son is 
ereative and imagina- 
tive, and therefore 
would make a good 
aircraft designer. Or 
if he is methodical and 
thorough he would 
make a good produc- 
tion engineer. These 
and many other phases of aeronautical engi- 
neering will need many varying types of 
men, as this division of Aviation is becoming 
more and more specialized. 


Learning Inspection 


Your son may be mechanically inclined, 
good at precision work, or naturally capable 
in organizing and directing the work of 
others. Aireraft production needs all three 
types of men... and a . 
many others, for there 
are hundreds of types 
of work in aircraft 
manufacturing. 

Sodoesairline main- 
tenance needsuch men 
... for the servicing, 
repair, and overhaul 
of aircraft involve 
many of the same op- 
erations as in aircraft 
production. 





Learning Aircraft 
Motor Overhaul 


Which division of Aviation your son 
should enter, his opportunities, and the 
training required, are questions I will be 
glad to help you answer to your satisfaction. 
Write me at Aero Industries Technical 
Institute, 5267 W. San Fernando Road, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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by Will Judy 
“The Dog is Man’s Best 
Friend.” And so man 


should be a good friend to 
the dog. 








That essentially is the basic ——— 
underlying the various books on dogs 
which Captain Will Judy, Editor of Dog 
World Magazine, Chicago, has written 
during the last 20 years. 

‘See the world and the human race 
thru the dog's eves has been the psychol- 
sey be employs in his viewpoints. 


Presenting herewith some of the more 

neral works on dogs which Captain Judy, 

o also is General Chairman of National 
Doge Week, has written 


DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This standard reference work, with its 
three supplements, “answers 10,000 dog 
juestions,” as one reviewer stated it. There 


ire 404 interesting illustrations and 609 
eparat dog subjects discussed. A worth 
while book for the dog lover, dog breeder, 
dog exhibitor—in fact, it is as interesting as 
1 novel, even for the “mere dog lover.” 


Price $5 


TRAINING THE DOG 


What dog owner hasn't had his problems 
making his dog “behave”? 


ind worres im 
Does your dog “talk back to you?” Does 
he go when you say “stop”? This work, 


win its sixth edition, will help you and 
understand each other. Suitable 


| all types of training. More 


ut borg 
r all breeds and 


than 30,000 copies have been sold. Price 


"GARE OF THE DOG 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
said This book is the best buy in 
the dow field today.’ 


It is so packed with “down-to-earth” prac- 
tical information that any dog whose owner 
reads it is going to lead a happier, healthier, 
doggier life. Many delightful illustrations 
Covers every subject in the way of feeding, 

are, housing, sickness, and even includes 
suggestions on choosing a name for the dog. 
V1 ice $1. 

By special permission of Captain Judy, 
ny reader of The Aiwants Magazine who 
wishes to do so, can request that his copy 
ot the book be autographed, or Captain 
Judy will send an autographed copy of his 
famous “A Dog’s Prayer For His Master.” 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 


as they see them. No secret police, cen- 
sorship or fear distorts the news. Mil- 
lions of readers are permitted to choose 
the newspapers they care to read. 

One of America’s prominent editors, 
Chester H. Rowell, of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, so 


realistically inquires: 
How long could a David Lawrence, a 
Walter Lippman, a Frank Kent, a Mark 
Sullivan or a Dorothy Thompson last 
in Berlin? Miss Thompson was ex- 
pelled from there, for telling too much 
truth. How long could the New Repub- 
lic, the Nation or the Daily IVorker last 
in Germany? Or a German paper with 
the attitude toward Hitler which the 
Chicago Tribune or the Los Angeles 
Times has toward Roosevelt? And _ if 
the Chicago Tribune is biased and parti- 
san, so are the Nation and the Daily 
Horker. American freedom of the press 
has room for them both.” 

The real task of free press in the 
future is to give readers accurate pic- 
tures of world and domestic affairs. The 
first amendment to the Constitution 
states “Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press.” This privilege of freedom 
carries with it a responsibility. This 
responsibility the newspapers recognize 
as working for the general good of all 
society. There can be differences of 
opinion but news and editorial opinion 
must be fair and impartial. People have 
a right to expect this accuracy and free- 
dom from bias because nearly sixty-four 
per cent of them get information about 
men and events from newspapers and 
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twenty-six per cent from the radio. 

We all recognize the world crisis in 
which we live. War, the collapse of 
governments, the death of European 
democracies and the swaggering of dic- 
tators, is no longer news to us. Somerset 
Maugham in his new book “Strictly Per- 
sonal” presents the final challenge in this 
hour to every citizen in the United 
States and Canada. “If a nation values 
anything more than freedom, it will lose 
its freedom; and the irony of it is that 
if it is comfort or money that it values 
more, it will lose that too,” he says. 

We must remember each of us takes 
his or her place in some minority group. 
Even Kiwanis is a minority, for it is 
a group limited to men with business, 
professional and agricultural classifica 
tions. “There is not one of us free who, 
one way or another by race, by faith or 
temperament or choice, is not a member 
of some minority and in danger of losing 
his minority rights,” a Canadian news- 
paper warns. “Our only surety is in each 
other.” 

People form their opinions from what 
they read and hear. Voltaire’s words can 
very well be heeded. Newspapers and 
their readers have a mutual interest in 
defending free speech and democracy. We 
must all, however, recognize that this 
freedom carries the responsibility for the 
common good. Abuse this freedom, care 
nothing for the common good, and an 
angry society permits the demagogue 
and dictator to make his appearance. 
Frankly, newspapers are no stronger 
than the society they serve. 


eo e@ @® 
SMALL TOWN SAGA 


(From page 475) 


a few of the 150 publications printed, 
and it takes seventy-five girls to keep 
up to date the more than 8,000,000 names 
and addresses involved. Mailing lists are 
valuable and the firm takes careful 
precautions that none of them fall into 
strange hands. 

Customers come to this little northern 
Illinois town from nineteen states and 
forty-nine cities, ranging from Boston 
and New York to Denver and San 
Francisco. Offices are maintained in 
New York and Chicago with direct com- 
munication by teletvpe. A branch at St. 
Mich., 
Airmail and fast trains, of 


Joseph, handles horticultural 
printing. 
course, are prime factors in overcoming 
distance. Copy received in Mount Mor- 
ris on Monday morning will be set in 
type and proofs on the editor‘s desk 


back in New York City on Tuesday 


morning—such is the speed of our mod- 
ern transportation. 

Every one of the many separate de- 
partments in the plant is unionized, the 
first local—Typographical No. 681— 
having started to function there in 1910. 
In all of this time there has never been 
a strike or any other labor disturbance 
of any consequence, which ought to 
prove something or other! Perhaps you, 
gentle reader, may desire to supply a 
paragraph here yourself, elaborating on 
this subject. 

Mr. Kable is president of the company 
which he and his twin brother (the 
latter deceased since 1931) nurtured 
from infancy. To hundreds of employees 


. 


he is known as 


Harry.” He has also 
been known to get a good trimming, at 
many of their hands, on the local golf 
course which backs right smack up 





as 


i = ome 
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against one end of the printing plant. 
When business is urgent and time at 
a premium, he flies to New York, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, St. Louis, ete., as 
the occasion demands, Back in 1939, Mr. 
Kable was already a member of United 
Air Lines’ “100,000 Mile Club,” and is 
100,000. 
Driving a tractor on his farm fur- 


now well into the second 


nishes relaxation, as well as does play- 
ing the baritone horn in the 50-piece 
municipal band. He has been known to 
catch a fast plane from New York City 
to Chicago and make split-second train 


connections in order not to miss a 
. . o s 

Thursday night rehearsal of the town 
band. This organization of all local 


talent, supported by a village tax, had as 
guest conductor this season the nation 
ally known and musician, 
John J. the 


Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 


composer 
Richards, who directed 
circus band for a great many years. 
In summing up this saga of papet 
and ink—this true Horatio Alger story 
of the small town boy who made good 
in a small town—we might add _ that 
Kiwanians have played a part in it for 
Each month one of the big 
Th 


after it 


many vears. 


rotary presses is scheduled for 


Kiwanis Magazine and soon 
starts to roll your periodical is journey 
ing toward you in one of the railway 
mail cars which every day leave the 
Kable train shed. 

From $900 in 1899 to over $3,500,000 
in 1941 is quite a jump from the one 
horse country print shop with a hand 
powered press and a few, cases of type 
Of course, in these days of billions for 


this and billions for that, such fantastic 
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We Get What We Pay For 


(From page 478) 


of his finest tools and the making of 
his finest products to his most poorly 
Neither 
this in the field of educating our chil- 


paid workmen. should we do 


dren. Verily, in that respect, we are 
penny wise and pound foolish. 
How the 
profession ? 
Turning to the nation as a whole, we 
find that the rural elementary and high 


poorly paid is teaching 


school teachers in all the forty-eight 
the 


salary of 


states received for same vear an 


average annual $892.12, or 


$74.34 per calendar month. Only sixteen 


of the forty-eight states paid these 
teachers an average salary of over 
$1,000 per year. Is this satisfactory 


compensation for the teachers who are 
moulding this great body of youth into 
Should 
expect these youngsters to be adequately 


an intelligent citizenship? we 
trained to face the world when they 
leave these schools? 

We find in the 
the average annual salary of all teachers, 


3iennial Survey that 


supervisors, and principals in the public 
schools of the nation ranged from $504 
in Arkansas to $2,414 in New York, 
the latter being the only state with an 
average of over $2,000. The average 


sums probably make the latter total 
seem insignificant—but $3,500,000 will 
still buy a lot of coconuts ! 

annual salary of all teachers, super- 
visors, and principals for the nation 


was $1,283. 

As has been pointed out by the Na- 
tional Education Association, teaching 
should pay enough to attract voung per- 
sons of the highest qualifications, to 
hold to 
themselves, to permit those in the pro- 
to 


mensurate 


those who continue improve 
circumstances 
the 


their positions, and to permit savings 


fession live in com- 


with responsibility ot 


whereby they may finally retire in 


decency. 

We may find teachers with the mis 
sion of teaching in their souls who in 
actuality are not guided by the economic 
involved—and fortunate 


questions are 


the communities and students served by 


these teachers—but this is by no means 


are we so 


always the case; and even so, 


poor or are we so stingy or are we so 
indifferent that we must ask even these 
sacrificial spirits to teach our children, 
to mould their very bodies, minds, and 
souls, for a small part of what the serv- 
ice is worth? There should be no higher 
stratum in society than the teachers of 
our children. It is our own fault if this 


is not so. 
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! 
NEW INVENTION wal 
You can cause serious infection as a OAK { 


result of pulling hair from nose. Use 

of scissors is also dangerous and im- 

practical. There is no better way to 

remove hair from nose and ears than 

with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 

and efficient. Rounded points cannot 
cut or prick the skin. 
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or Money Back nV, 
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Address 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE BINDER 


Price—$2.50 


Club name imprinted, 25c extra 
Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Mich. Ave., CHICAGO 








By no means can our teaching per- 
sonnel as a whole be called professional 
in origin, in attitude, or in fact. Decent 
salaries would rapidly change 
thi ituation. Those in the teaching 
prot 1on who were well equipped 
vould be relieved of many nagging 
financial worries and would be corres- 


pondingly increasingly satisfied with 


1 


their work. Other teachers on the 
border line would be encouraged to go 
thead with their training and would 
have some incentive to make teaching 
heir life’s career. Capable and intelli- 
gent persons would be induced to enter 
the profession and the weight of compe- 
tition would drive out of the profession 


; 


ose not qualified to become desirable 


leven with conditions as they are, the 
tatements are often heard that we are 
pending all we can afford to spend on 
education; that further taxation would 
be ruimous 

\s to whether or not we can afford 
better teachers 1S, ot course, something 

must decide for ourselves. Probably 
i better statement would be that we can- 
not afford not to prov ide better teachers. 

Perhaps it is a question of what we 


consider most important in this lite. 


Surely, we are not so lazy and cynical 
that we grant the training given our 
children is the most important of all 
and then do nothing about it! 

For those who have no particularly 
philanthropic feeling in their bones and 
who are not so much interested in the 
future welfare of our nation or in 
civilization in general as they are in 
what actual benefits would be derived 
now from providing adequate salaries 
for adequate teachers, it may be said that 
from a purely selfish standpoint full 
value would be received thereby. It 
would be good economics. The quality 
of the training received by our children 
determines the quality of the society in 
which we live; whether we shall be 
healthy; whether we shall be industri- 
ous; whether we shall be economical ; 
whether we shall be law-abiding; 
whether we shall be intelligent. Pos- 
session of these qualities would enable 
us to avoid all the ills and enormous 
costs which the opposites of these 
qualities bring forth. A nation can make 
no better investment than in an intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

There’s probably nothing wrong with 
our schools that adequate teachers’ sal- 


aries won't cure. 


A Fair Deal For The Blind 


(From page 482) 


greatest ambition is_ to help others 
atilicted like himself to take up radio 
work, so that they might be able to 
hare in the larger affairs of the world; 
in other words, to emerge from their 
often circumscribed mode of life and ac- 
tivity. 

\s radio instructor of the New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind 
on Pelham Parkway, he teaches sight- 
less students, ranging in ages from 
fifteen to twenty. They are registered 
for a nine months’ course, studying 
radio theory, learning to assemble parts 
y touch, and making ready for the 
tandard federal examination which is 
required of all amateurs. Gunderson’s 

ruction has been so thorough and 
ainstaking that every one ot his. stu- 
dents could pass this test. They all re- 
ceived then license as a result. 


‘The course,” stated the young man, 


“is not limited to the passing of an ex- 
amination. It is valuable to the blind for 
two reasons: First, the actual work of 
assembling a station contributes to the 
manual skill of the worker and gives him 


the self-confidence he so greatly needs ; 


secondly, the personal contacts he is 
able to make all over the country once 
his station is operating are helpful in 
locating the special kinds of jobs for 
which he is trained. Our records show 
several cases where the amateurs found 
openings into which they fitted.” 

To enable the deaf-blind to operate an 
amateur station is another of Gunder- 
son’s most worthy ambitions. He is de- 
veloping a special radio set at which a 
buzzer replaces the loud speaker, where 
vibrations received through the hands 
will make it possible for this so very 
severely afflicted group of persons to 
follow a program on the air. There are 
estimated to be around 2,000 deaf-blind 
individuals—children and adults—in the 
United States and Canada. 

In his spare time he acts as editor of 
Amateur Radio Craft for the Blind. 
This is a fifty-page magazine printed in 
Braille. It offers helpful hints to the 
beginner as well as to the advanced 
amateur and is as yet the only maga- 
zine of its kind in the world. 

Radio, as will be seen, is proving of 
inestimable value to the sightless, not 
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only in providing the entertainment 
they so greatly need, but also in making 
it possible for them to keep in touch 
with the unseen world through the 
waves that reach them over the air. 

The Talking Book, invented by Rob- 
ert B. Irwin, and developed by the 
American Foundation for the Blind, of 
which he is a director, adds hardly less 
to the intellectual development and en- 
joyment to those who cannot see. Irwin 
lost his sight at the age of five. These 
books are similar to sets of phonograph 
records and consist of sets of long- 
playing discs. Trained readers from 
stage and radio have recorded on them 
a good deal of what is most appreciated 
in contemporary books and plays. 

Only about twenty-five per cent of the 
nation’s 120,000 blind are able to read 
and write in Braille. The Talking Book, 
therefore, enables these people to ap- 
preciate through the recordings what 
they cannot read. Thus they are kept 
informed and can widen their mental 
horizon in a manner unthought of but 
a decade ago. The machines on which 
the Talking Books are plaved are sold 
them at cost. And the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidized a “printing” plant in 
Lexington, Kentucky, which produces 
these Books. Over 6,000 are now on file 
in libraries for the blind. 

In wartime Germany blind aircraft 
workers calibrate by the use of sound. 
This is made possible by an acoustic 
measuring scale which enables the work- 
er to judge the measurement by ear. 
\nd the blind can do this with the same 
precision as their fellow-workers of 
normal sight. This apparatus was per- 
fected but a short time ago after some 
years of experimentation. Either a loud 
speaker or headphones are used in de- 
termining measurements. This goes to 
show that the sightless are capable of 
filling useful or important positions to 
satisfaction, if but given the chance. 
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It has often been said that the blind 
possess a “sixth sense,” because of their 
ability to find their way and to feel 
Be that as it 
may, it is a fact that they have de- 


things they cannot see. 


veloped their remaining four senses to 
a superlative degree. The most impor- 
tant of these are hearing and _ touch. 
Fingertips are the eyes of the blind, 
while hearing is made sharper by be- 
ing trained to listen more carefully than 
normally seeing people do. 

To what degree the sightless often 
develop their remaining four senses is 
shown in the story of Lloyd Jones. He 
was an accountant before his evesight 
failed him. By chance he got hold of 
an apiary which he gradually so in- 
creased that he is now able to keep bees 
for profit. He keeps his hives in a back- 
Harlem New 


York’s skyline in the distance. By now 


yard along the River, 
he is so well known in this business that 
the Park 
when swarms of bees settle in places 
where they don’t belong. With dexterity 


Department calls upon him 


he sweeps them into a bag or paper box 
with a bee brush, so that scarcely one 
bee escapes. 

“Don’t you ever get stung by bees, 
not seeing them?” he was asked. 

“T’ve gotten over being afraid of bee 
bites,” he replied philosophically. 

“The handicap of blindness,” declares 
Alice book, “I 


Again,”* “prevents lip reading, which 


Bretz in her Begin 
is unconsciously practiced by people who 
find, therefore, that | 


catch the gist of a remark more slowly, 


can see. [| can 


*Whittlesey House, 1940. 


just hearing what is said, than I did 
when my ears were aided by my eves. 
If we can watch a speaker, we know 
the word betore its sound reaches us.” 

Mrs. 


courageous story, facing blindness alone 


sretz, by the way, tells a very 


in her home aiter her husband’s passing. 
She describes in detail how she man- 
ages to keep her small household in or- 
der by touch. Electric stove and vacuum 
cleaner are easily operated after some 
practice. 

In her social contacts, however, she 
has some hurdles to overcome, for see- 
ing people appear unable to compre- 
hend that the blind can successfully as- 
sociate with them. It requires merely 
some tact to put the blind at their ease, 
to enable them to regain their former 
rightful place in society. 

Do the blind go to work in inclement 
weather? This can hardly be doubted. 

of last 
storms, when 


During one winter’s most 


severe snow roads were 
blocked and snow made walking peril- 
ous, every one of the thirty-five blind 
staff members of the New York Asso- 
the Blind arrived at the 


-most of them alone. They 


ciation for 
proper time, 
found their way, even though snow 
muftfles extraneous sounds. It does not, 
however, muffle the scraping sounds of 
snow shovels or other traffic. The lat- 
ter sounds keep them on the alert. 
“Give the blind work and play, show 
to though 


stated Alan Blackburn, Director of So- 


them how live sightless,” 
cial Welfare of the Lighthouse, “‘and 
you will be rewarded by seeing the al- 
most miraculous ascent from depression 


to enthusiasm for life.” 


OIL 


(From page 479) 


a relic of the “go get ’em” days for now 
there are laws which say you can only 


And 


most important are the laws that go 


drill one well to each ten acres. 
along with conservation. They can only 
be disobeyed so long. 

Down in the oil fields in Illinois we 
have many Kiwanians and at Olney there 


attorney, an oil attorney and an authority 


3utterfield, now acting states 


on oil production and the legal angles 
connected with this fascinating industry. 
He is so much of an authority that a 
thesis which he prepared on oil won him 
a lot of honors and helped tremendously 
in getting him a college degree. Along 
with introducing us to some mighty nice 
folks in the oil country he introduced 


us to a gentleman named Max W. Ball 
who wrote a book with the title “This 
The book, 
including the index, is 445 pages and we 


Fascinating Oil Business.” 


burned up eighty cents’ worth of Hazel 
Hotel electric light reading the book. 
It seemed fitting and proper to read it 
right down where oil trucks rattle by 
and where it smells of oil. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Ball for whatever we may 
later offer in the way of oil history. 
Seems like we ought to think we of 
the United States and Canada really in- 
vented oil because those of us who have 
gray hair can remember our grand 
mothers or maybe our mothers telling 
about carrying the first kerosene lamps 


way out by the woodlot to fill them, 
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MANS « 
FACE! 


Give Him An 


“AUTOPOINT” GIFT! Ls” 


Notice the smile of satisfaction on 
a man’s face when you present 
him with an Autopornt gift! 
Every one is designed for daily use! 
Wide variety of items and prices 

all exquisitely styled. Send for 
the Autopoint catalog of gifts for 
men! All items can be furnished 
imprinted if desired. 


Retailed By Leading Dealers 


No. 52GS—De luxe Autopoint pen- 
cil. Famous ‘‘Grip-Tite’’ tip—lead 
can't wobble, twist, or fall out. 
Streamlined clip, graceful inlaid 
crowns on cap and tip—choice of six 
beautiful colors. Gives years of 
smoother, easier, writing. $1.25 Retail. 


No. 155—Autopoint 
Memo Case, black 
or walnutcolor. Flick 
of the finger removes 
4” x 6” memo sheet 
from streamlined 
case—holds 230 loose |}; 
sheets. Retails in ; 
black $1.00—wal- 

No. 155 nut color $1.25. 
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AUTOPOINT CO. 
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Please send Free Autopoint catalog 
of gifts for men. 
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with SUPER BAND SPREAD RADIO! 
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zz The most complete fluorescent catalog 

listing fixtures, accessories, kits for every 
\ 4 type of fluorescent lighting—including new- 
2 est kitchen and bed lamps—at lowest whole- 
& sale prices. New kit and diagram service 
a tee makes it easy to assemble, install, and 
-_ —— sell complete fluorescent for homes, 
Fd fi stores, factories, offices and farms. Send 
a for FREE catalog and special agents offer. 
Jackson Fluorescent Supply, Dept. 26, 

205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 












for f in explosion. But down in _ tar with all sorts of liquid crude oils. The 
t f the Nile and the Tigris fire breathing chimera of Ancient Greek 
the | te | the Indus, women mythology seems to have been a seep on 
't look anything like our grand the south shore of Asia Minor. “Eternal 
filling oil lamps at least fires” were gas seepages. 
t 1 re a lot Prehistoric man was warmed by gas, 
oil for the lamps of he burned oil and used it as a medicine 
en thousand years before the and employed asphalt as a seal and a 
t title ritten. In Egypt, binder. 
t | India they keep finding Down in the oil fields they are just 
terial which indicates carrying on the work the old boys did 
( nd asphalt and pitch and scores of centuries before there is any 
Yes men, at the end of a days smoking, you'll agree there 
is no other pipe like a Sachs DRYMORE. Always dry 
NO OTHER from the first puff to the last Patented use of a pipe 
cleaner in stem is the secret. Absorbs irritants and mois- 
ture. Just, sweet, clear smoke passes through. The DRY- 
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PIPE 
LIKE THIS! 


We invite you to smoke this remarkable pipe 
on 10 DAYS TRIAL. Your money re- 
funded at once if it is not all we 


claim it to be. 





Imported 
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SMOKERS SAY: 
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wi a could be so cool and 
sweet smoking.”’ 
\* — . J.V.R. 
c 
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= “IT never knew what it 
S p only meant to enjoy a real 
achs ipes, Dept. K, dry smé ke until I got 
5435 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. wet + es your pipe Git... 
Pipe Makers Since 1887. Free Catalog . 
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WE WANT TO PROVE... 


The UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND Portable Electric ADDING- 
FIGURING MACHINE is... QUIETER... EASIER... FASTER 


The new Underwood Sundstrand, with only ten numeral keys to operate... 
gives speed, accuracy and ease of operation. Itadds, subtracts, multiplies and 
divides ... makes possible greater figure production and lower figuring cost. 
Try it on your own work in your own office and know why so many concerns 
are switching to Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machines. 

Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Machines, Adding Ma- 
chines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies. 
One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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operator to keep her eves on the work. There Typewriters, Accounting 
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recording of the works of the Man of 
Galilee. 

Gas is necessary in oil fields, it oper- 
ates pumping machinery; that’s why they 
take care of it in most places. They 
even put gas back in the wells sometimes 
Kast 
once Frank Smith told us that odorless 


in some places. Down in Texas 


gas had to be fixed up with a gas odor 
to keep people from dying because they 
It 


isn’t that the gas industry has no ro- 


couldn't detect any dangerous odors. 


mance. They could make their gas smell 


like peppermint or “Toujours Moi” or 


witchhazel but then would be 


afraid of it. 


no one 
Even though we were beaten six or 


seven thousand years in the matter of 
using oil and gas we do know that today 
in the United States we make about 57 
percent of all the world’s lubricating oil. 
From 375,000 American wells producing 
in 1940 we took out 1,354,423,000 barrels 
ot to Frederick 


The Nat 10 


That was almost two-thirds of 


crude oil, according 


If 
Wat Geo- 


Simpich writing in 
graphic. 
the total 
Outside of 


estimated 


the 


world production. 

United States oil 
in 1941 was produced in Rt Iran, 
The Netherlands, 
Mexico. 


most 
Issia, 
Indies, Rumania and 
For a lot of reasons we are individu- 
ally and collectively in the oil business. 


The whole world is dealing with us. 


ATLANTA IN KODACHROME 
Robert C. Pace, 212 Chester, Danville, 
Ilinois, took some splendid 35mm _ Ko- 
Atlanta 
Convention and anvone desiring these 


dachrome transparencies at the 


may have them at 75 cents each, which 


represents cost and no profit. The se- 


| lection is a fine one and we recommend 


writing Kiwanian Pace (he’s president 


of his club) if interested. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE AND CHURCH 
By WARREN CROUCH 


HENDERSON COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT WINNER OF SPECIAL ESSAY CONTEST ON "'SUP- 
PORT OF CHURCHES" SPONSORED BY KIWANIS CLUB OF HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


TTENDING 


support the church is to our spirit- 


church and _ helping 
ual bodies as food, rest and exercise are 
to our physical bodies. There is no doubt 
that our bodies today as never before 
need spiritual feeding. 

Nations are at war with one another. 
They are putting their own selfish inter- 
ests in front of everything else. They 
seem to have forgotten the teachings of 
Christ and think only of themselves. 
Money is being spent in all countries for 
ammunition and war materials while 
many people go hungry. Youth of today 
will be the citizens of tomorrow and it 
is unquestionable that they will need the 
help of the Almighty God to live in such 
a world. 

Going to church helps make us con- 
scious of God’s reality, His sufficiency, 
His love, His grace and His personal 
interests in our own problems. It gives 
us a chance to become strong in faith 
and confident with spiritual assurance. 

Sickness, misfortune, change, con- 
fusion, death—all make life seem ter- 
ribly insecure, but vital worship of God, 
who is eternal and unchangeable, gives 
to the worshipers a sense of security. 
If our lives are hid with Christ in God, 


no earthly experience can disturb the 
security of the soul. 

The habit of church attendance makes 
the material become inconsequential and 
spiritual values become supreme. There- 
fore worship means that spiritual inter- 
ests have our first concern. Today it 
seems that most everything is placed 
before our spiritual interests. 

The of 


services the church make it 


| 


} 


| 


easy for us and encourage us to enter | 


into soul experiences of real worship. We 
have common heart hungers and spiritual 
needs. The study and reading of God’s 
Word, the singing of Christian hymns, 
participation in prayer, giving gifts of 
love, hearing the gospel of redemption— 
all these things are parts of the services 
in God’s house and vital aids to the ex- 


perience of worship. We ought to be | 


mindful of our influence upon others also. | 


Our presence and participation in spirit- 
ual worship may help to create the spirit- 
ual atmosphere to bless another life, to 
point some lost one to God and the 
of 
The ones who go to church are the 


supreme need spiritual salvation. 
ones who feel concern for the life of the 
church and who shoulder the burdens of 


the work of Christ here on earth. 


ee @ 
OUR ANCIENT MARINERS 


(From page 486) 


logy and slow and because they were 
good once. And then he sprinkles in the 
youngsters where he thinks they won’t 
do any harm and upset the feelings of 
the the rookie 
“t’ell” with it and lets the old boys run 
things just as they have been run for 


old-timers—and Says 


years and years. 

Why shouldn’t the president, or the 
Brass Hat, whoever he may be, have 
enough of the speculative spirit to ap- 
point the rookie as head of the commit- 
tee and let the old-timer play second 
fiddle? Yes, an occasional one may boil 
over and get all “het up” about his rights 
and privileges but he will cool off after 
a time—and it will be good for his blood 
pressure to get worked up about some- 
thing. In the meantime our newcomer 
will be taking things apart to see what 
makes them go ’round and ’round—and 
the chances are ten to one that he will 


do a good job. 


Kiwanis needs young men—a variety 
of them—from different professions and 
lines of business—different political affi- 
liations and religious beliefs. Young 
men who do not know that, “it can’t 
be done.” It is the young men who fight 
the 
snatch success out of failure, who come 


wars, who take the chances, who 


back looking for more. It is their cour- 
age, their boldness and their imagination 
which will keep the United States a 
great country and Kiwanis a_worth- 
while service organization. 

Get some young men in your club. 
to cut their 


teeth and develop. Keep up the program 


Give them a chance eye 
for three or four years—then you can 
sit back and assume the role of “Elder 
Prophet” secure in the knowledge that 
you have made a very valuable contribu- 
tion to your club and that no one can 
question your right to take a “cat nap” 
during the meeting if the young bucks 
should put on a poor program. 
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Mr. Vocational 
Guidance Chairman: 


Our new Film Strips are practical 
aids to Vocational Guidance. A fine 
gift for your school. They bring 
workers to the classroom. 

Group 1—Ten Strips covering U. S. Dept. 
of Labor Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

Group 2—Ten Strips covering Industrial 
Occupations, Crafts, ete 

Can be run n S.V.B. Projectors. 
Authors of the Strips and accom- 
panying Student Manuals are Dr. 
Walter J. Greenleaf and Dr. Frank- 
Jin R. Zeran, 1940 Chairman Kiwanis 
International Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

Films gladly 
Write for details. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Ine. 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


sent for preview. 





Raise Money... 


WITH JOHN B. ROGERS MUSICAL 
SHOWS, MINSTRELS 


Your own talent, professionally di- 
rected. We supply everything. Guaran- 
tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
record of successful productions with 
Kiwanis. WRITE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 











——Making a SPEECH? 


New unique book, ‘‘Everyday Spee by eminent 
speech instructor helps make you popular I 
Packed with newest suggestions, examples 
tions, presentations, talks for special days and occa- 
sions, humor, ete. Nothing else like it! Users delight- 
ed! Now in 3rd edition, enlarged! Each page worth 
all the low price. Send today. ONLY 


Alma Sothman ‘¢Heet oF 


Box 383-K9 Omaha, Nebr, 


ches,’’ 








SPEAKER—HUMORIST 
Banquets, Luncheons, Ladies Nights 
Also offer—‘“‘DR. HUGO KOSLOFF, RUS- 
SIAN SURGEON-SOLDIER-STATESMAN” 
Special Terms For Kiwanis Clubs 
Write—912 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Phone—Edgewater 5954 




















That’s the UNIVERSAL VERDICT 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND 





every- 
3 hours 











ED. Shipped anywhere —coast to coast serv 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref 
erences and Guarantee 
THE PARTY GUILD 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 


Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 














BRONZE TABLETS 


TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 
DEDICATION & HISTORICAL MARKERS 

size and wording for FREE SKETCH. 
Illustrated Booklet on Request. 


INTERNATIONAL PLAQUES 


36 East 22nd St., N.Y.C. 










send 



















THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





524 
SPEECHES... ' 
any own ect. Con- 
' peeche ry Occas a col- , 
lect r Si. Public ape . Ma $1. Officer's 
Handbook with Instant “Pari amentary Guide, §1 nN emoriam 


OKES Mow Soave ant 2 is Talks" pre 
ared and mailed thly, 85 a year 
ke Book, § ! t $1 





I tag gist orie 
$1 Ladies’ Night Pro 
STUNTS:::: ar bs c Det ates, $2; Pro 
Fun Book $1 Banquet Book, $1 
National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 








Kiwanis Supplies 





FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Write for Catalog "F” 

THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
7 325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


oe ee 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


eee nee ., 






pel ere d ye ur r. We pay post. age 
r w books wt er 

t fict eference, 1 tical ! 

al t ks, et all at puaramteed 

savings ( \ 14 

Catalog 

FREE‘ for our great illustrated book 

A short rse in liter 

ature Tt guide of 0,000 book 

lover I ver t y r Chr tma f 

probler FREE . write NOW—TODAY 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K1, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II! 


| 

e answe uur club’s money 2 
questior Spl ndid financial returns 2 
have come rom three how two at 4 
All erg and one at Santa Fe, N.M 2 
Y. club can handle this under proper 2 
direction Write ; 
RALPH FREESE, Box 634, Albuquerque, N. M. 











Get Axel Christensen 


POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 


Axel W. Christensen 
Suite 35, 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, or Phone Harrison 5670 














Yr en. Es Pe 
SPEAKER’S DESK 
. aa « s ar 
For use on banquet tables, etc. 19” front, 18 
hich, 18” deep 
A piece of furniture 
for the convenience 
These desks are made only as ordered— 

Each 85.00 


Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
Wells St. Chicago 


that most every club need: 
of speakers. 


505 8S. 





Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEALS 
Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 

28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone MONroe 1363 











| recently. 


| member of 





SMOKING WITH EXPERTS.... 


how To GET 





Mo se Fun You'll save hundre« ge of ac lars on 
purchases ace cigars 

Scores of famous i ler i your 

> reeend sve own Expert briar meer 
schaum, tobaces atc! of 

information enterta nely presented ir 

a delux ‘ bound library edition 

Authe writative facts vs. popular fables 

Money refunded in five days if not 


Send $1 to 
SIDNEY P.RAM 
59 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


satiafied 

















William Smith Rial, 
urg, Pennsylvania, 
Rial had 


in Republican politics, 


past president of 


the Greens} club, died 


recently. Cineeienh tor years 


been active hav 


ing served ars as state senator 


two ye 


eral. 


and a year as cle attorney gel 
\t the 


man of the State Liquor Control Board. 
. 

LeRoy O. Ripley, past governor of the 
\rkansas District, 
Kiwanian Ripley was the 
Wichita 


International 


puty 


time of his death he was chair- 


Missouri-Kansas has 


passed away. 
second president of the club, 


was chairman oft the 


Special Committee on Efficiency Con- 


1922-1923, Inter- 
Stand- 


nd was 


test in served on the 
national Committee on Business 
and Methods in 1923-1924, a 
District littee 


Relations in 1939 


ards 


~} 


chairman of his Comn on 


Inter-Club 1928. In 


Kiwanian Ripley received the club’s 

The Outstanding Wich- 

1939.” 

@ 

Ohio, club joins hun- 
Dr. Pliny B. Ferris 

in mourning his sudden death. Dr. 

Kirst Presby- 


seventeen ve 


designation as “ 


itan for the year 
The Chillicothe, 
dreds of friends of 
ler- 
ris had been pastor otf the 
terian Church for irs and 
will be missed especially by the 


the 


young 


people of church, in whom he was 

particularly interested. 
e 

Brooks, Sr., active member 


died 


and 


Charles EF. 
of the Kingsport, 
He 
the 


Tennessee, club, 


was a charter member 


first board of directors 


ind had taken an important part in the 

development of the city and community. 
* 

Fentress of 


Norfolk, 


Kiwani- 


Joseph M. the 
Virginia, club has passed away. 
Fentress was a charter member of the 
Nortolk club 
dent, 


and served as club presi- 
lieutenant governor 


Capital District. 


district trustee, 
the 
& 


Cressman of Egg Harbor 


and governor of 


Henry M. 


tv, New Jersey, died recently. Kiwan- 
ian Cressman was president of his club 
in 1923, lieutenant governor in 1931, 
governor in 1932, and chairman of his 


and Ef- 
in 1935. 


on Economy 
Schools 
& 
The Atlantic City, 
reports the death of Frederick Hickman, 
who was district trustee in 1924, district 
| secretary in 1925, i oeaidaas of his club 


district Committee 


Public 


ficiency 


New Jersey. club 


in 1933, and at the time of his death was 


chairman ot his club Committee on Fi- 


nance. 
ae 
Dr. Charles R. Silverthorne of the 
\Voodward, Oklahoma, club, was club 
president in 1926 and 1927, trustee in 


1928, chairman of his district Committee 

on Underprivileged Child in 1934, and 

a member of the 
tee on Underprivileged Child in 1935. 

€ ‘ 

Willis M. Stebbins, Gothenburg, Neb- 

ska, was president of his club in 1923, 

district trustee in 1925, 

in 1926 and club director in 1941. 
a 

W. Clyde Springgate, 


away. 


International Commit- 


lieutenant gov- 


ernor 


Oshkosh, Wis- 
passed Kiwanian 


had 


eight years 


consin, has 


been secretary of his 


opringgate 


club for and had also served 


as club president, district trustee, lieu- 


governor, and 


his district Committee on 


tenant district secretary, 

chairman of 
Business Standards. 
© 

\ Kiwanian who had reached a high 

Alva M. 


few 


legree ot honor and success, 


died recently—only a 


had 


Senator to 


Lumpkin, 


after he been appointed 


States 


Byrnes of South 


weeks 
United 
late 

Kiwanian Lumpkin was one of 


succeed the 
Carolina. 


the 


Senator 


very earliest members of the Columbia, 
South Carolina, club. He served as 
Lieutenant Governor in 1922 and Gover- 


He 


a member of the International Com- 


nor ot the Carolinas District in 1923. 
Was 
mittee on Laws and Regulations in 
1923-24. 
& 
Dr. Wm. R. Slaughter, Darien, Con- 
necticut, past president 
Ray J. Finn, Harlan, Iowa, past presi- 
dent 
Edward J. MacClelland, 
New York, past president 
Charles B. Wenatchee, Wash- 


past president 


Poughkeepsie, 


Conner, 


ington, 


Robert Currie Smith, Evansville, In- 
diana, past president 
Dr. Clyde L. Smith, Bell-Maywood, 


California, past president 
Hubert D. Huntington, 
Virginia, past president 
Dr. William T. 
New York, past president 
James H. Wisconsin 
Wisconsin, president 


West 


Lowry, 
Anderson, Endicott, 


Dixon, Dells, 

















No House-to-House 


The need for this product has been recog- 
nized for many years. Now you can supply 
it. A thorough test of many thousands has 
been made by offices in one hundred thirty- 
five lines of business. We have prepared for 
you the statements issued by these firms— 
including many of America’s nationally 
known manufacturers—after these tests. 
Now we are ready to close with men in 
hundreds of highly valuable open territories. 
Mail the coupon in the lower right hand 
corner today if you are interested in the 
opportunity of a lifetime. “ 


Here Are the Highlights: 

1. Our device pays for itself and a profit 
besides. 

2. You show letters from firms of high 
standing telling the exact amounts of 
money they have saved. 

8. Practically any business firm, large or 
small, is your prospect. 

4. The price is a pleasant surprise to the 

prospect—yet substantial enough to 

make your time worth while. 

Your profit is 67% of the sale price. 

Selling this specialty is not like selling 

a staple that can be bought in any 

corner grocer, drug or department store. 

You have something DIFFERENT. 

7. This product repeats—some firms have 

bought anywhere from twelve to fifteen 

and more. 

Satisfied users recommend it to their 

friends. 

You get credit for mail orders from ex- 

clusive territory. 

We'll back you up on any sale you put 

in on trial and let the installation sell 

itself. 


WANTED: Men of Good 
Reputation 

We do not require previous selling experi- 
ence, but want only men with clean records. 
Automobile not necessary, particularly in 
fair-size towns and cities (5,000 population 
or over). Serious minded men only—we can- 
not afford to have the business neglected 
once it is built up. 


First Comers Get First Call 
Time is important now and wherever 


territory has not been closed, we want to 
Please lose no 


ad al 


- = 


10 


get sales going at once. 
time in communicating with us, if in- 
terested. No obligation. Address coupon 
or letter to 


E. A. FOREMAN, Sales Manager, 
Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala. 


FOR TERRITORY 








PROPOSITION 
Mail This Coupon Today 


ANNOUNCING 


A SUCCESSFUL OFFICE DEVICE 
THAT IS WRITING MONEY-MAKING HISTORY 


for SALESMEN 












Dollars and Cents Earnings 
Speak for Themselves 








$3,586 in His First 6 Months 


“Doubtless you would like to know my 
profits with your organization the first six 
months. I have made a gross profit of 
$2,086.50 from sales alone, plus an addi- 
tional $1,500.00 for fees for installing com- 
plete in large organizations. 

‘As you know, I have been recovering 
from a severe nervous breakdown which 
has not allowed me to put forth my best 
efforts. My territory is very small—in the 
worst relief and W.P.A. territory in the 
great state of Illinois.’—E. P. Eustice, 
Illinois. 


$151.67 Second Week 


“On Friday, June 25, I sold 6 for a profit 
of $70.00. I received two good letters 
which I will send you. For the week ending 
June 26, I sold 9 (large) and 8 (small) for 
a total of $151.67 (gross profit)—not bad 
for my second week.”—G, V. Landers, 
New Mexico. 


$80 in 6 Days 
“I wish to add my testimony to those of 
others enthusiastically engaged in_ this 
work. As you know, I am a new beginner 
and nearing the 60 milestone in my life, 
and not physically strong enough to work 
but a few hours a day. I feel 1 am doing 
reasonably well, having sold 11 in 6 days, 
netting me $80. I know of no other organi- 
zation offering one such a golden oppor- 
tunity.”-—L. H. Hollingsworth, Oklahoma. 


Iowa Man’s Experience 
**August 8, I made a gross profit for that 
day of $42. August 31, my gross profit was 
$40. I have had several other days that 
have crowded them pretty close. My profit 
from new business : August 8 was $30, 
and from repeat business was $12. Take 
into consideration that I operate a general 
insurance along with my work for you.” 
—Herbert H. Gee, Iowa. 


Worthwhile Profits 
*Enclosed find 8 (sales). This makes 24 


l 

| 

I have sold here. Actual selling time 10 ! 
hours. My average interview is about 
twenty to thirty minutes. My gross profit | 
on the 24 came close to $300. My repeat | 
business is easiest because after a man | 
{ 

| 

I 

I 

1 






has bought, the repeat order follows 
shortly after ’—J. Templeton, Tennessee. 


$1,047.58 Net in 2 Weeks 

“Going fine. The day before yesterday, I 
closed another big deal. For the 2 week 
period from and including August 21; this 
swells my profit for the period to $1,047.58, 
and the best part about it is that it is 
my own business.”—Joseph H. Robison, 
Pennsylvania. 


This Shows the Possibilities 
“It might interest you to learn that I 
found your proposition all that was claimed 
for it. I immediately started making 
money and found it was possible to sell to 
practically anyone that I really tried to 
get to buy. I chose a regular route and 
made it once a week. I sold in several 
cases all the merchants in each town. To 
quote one instance only, I sold and deliv- 
ered 22 (small) and 11 (large) in 12 days, 
making $224.60 profit net above expenses,” 
—C. S. Freeburne, Kansas. 


Once Over or Repeat? 

“For your information, I decided to worl 
a town of about 10,000 population first. I 
wished to know whether or not repeat 
orders would be possible. As an instance of 
this will give the following example: 

*One clothing merchant . . . within 24 
hours immediately bought another... and 
has since again repeated. This speaks for 
itself. During the week of March 27th, I 
sold 8 (large) and 5 (small) in this town 
and to the best firms there, including the 
Water Department which is operated by 
the Municipal Government. My gross 
yrofits on these sales amounted to $133.35 
| assure you that I am well pleased with 
the results which were made possible by 
having something worth while to sell, and 
which carried an exceptionally good profit.” 
—C. B. Davis, South Carolina. 


r ni e,0 | 
‘Send for Territory Proposition | 
I 

E. A, FOREMAN, Sales Manager, ! 
Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala. 
Without obligation, send full information immediately 
BUD cc ccccvscencscecasadacocescncsenconscassouseggamlibncesesesencscecs ° 
Addre: | 
FOTIGT CSS cccccccccenceccesceccccnsccscccnseccgecescesseseesseuceencccccsnasoese Coeeniets | 

I 

Sand dnatancesdanendseccaciendeydtdcdscednckegteggUbdasdeedsntpeassadedecdesssousesoesescescses | 











They Though 
ts St 


But I Gave Th 


“I think you're making a big mistake, 
Mr. Lawrence.” The conference 
was shocked to silence as my associates 








ge Fright” 


em the Surprise of Their Lives/ 


Afterward, 
room me with questions. 
to talk so effectively?” 


“Where did you learn 


the secrets of Effective Speech. See for yourself! 


xtAx~s = 





heard that bold remark, addressed to | laughed 
the big chief, who had been outlining a , apes. 2 ee 
sales policy that I knew was full of yiiaia 
flaws te la 
“Keep still now, unless you know © ishing. Thi 
what you are talking about’—“Oh boy, sane a 
Frank is letting himself in for a lec- dvise ev 
ture” “You'll lose 
your job. sure” these 
were the whispered What 20 Minutes a Day 
cautions of those sit Will Show You 
ting around me. But I she Ge eiivane Gaiees taetinns 
paid no attention. And How to propose and respond to 
before Mr. Lawrence | few 001th srtanng stores 
could recover from his Mow te write bette? setters 
astonishment, I swung How to enlarge your vocabulary 
into my talk. In a | eet Sen cuinalon pron 
rapid fire way, I How to strengthen your will-power 
sketched out the fac 











tors that he had over 


looked For half an hour I explained 


my ideas which I had kept bottled up io jump ¢; 
for two years And when I had fin- 
ished I knew from the changing ex t sage 
pression on Mr. Lawrence's face that I red poe 
had won to cl 
“Well,” said Mr. Lawrence, “I’m glad 
somebody around here has nerve enough = .,.;; level 
to give his opinion and show me where ficient. 


I'm wrong. You see me later, 
man,” 


young 















d Get 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free 

tf “How to Work Wonders With Words.” 

This remarkable little booklet will show you how 
1 have learned to speak more effectively in 
lic and in everyday conversation. It may ope 


yes to a new realization of what life holds 
re for men of average intelligence who maste: 





ration. You can obtain your copy 


ing the coupon, 





Now 
Sent 
FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9187, 
Chicago, Il. 








} North American Institute { 

I 1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9187 ‘ 
Chicago, Illinois 

] Piease send me FREE and without obligation my | 
copy of your inspiring booklet, “‘HOW TO WORK I 

I WONDERS WITH WORDS,’ and full information 

} regarding your Course in Effective Speaking and re- | 
quirements. 

I i 

] Name ...... I 

I Address I 

I city State i 

© uns son xm on oe ome oe be ee Oo Om os Os a 





